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ABSTRACT 


This paper represents a report on some of the vibration studies 
that have been made at The Glenn L. Martin Company. It is 
divided into three sections in which vibrations emanating from 
the power plant, flutter, and dynamic loads are discussed. 
With the exception of power-plant vibrations, where methods of 
design control are treated from an analytic point of view, the 
main body of the paper is concerned with experimental vibration 
studies involving both wind-tunnel and flight tests. 

The development of electrical vibration recording equipment 
especially designed to meet the rigid requirements of aircraft 
flutter testing is described in the light of tests first conducted in 
1937 on an early Martin Clipper and continued on other models, 
including the large Navy flying boat, Mars. One particular 
feature of these tests is the use of a mechanical vibrator 
that is remotely controlled to produce artificial excitation in 
flight. 

The third phase of the paper is concerned with measurements 
made to determine dynamic loads encountered by aircraft 
structures under service conditions. It is shown, for example, 
that dynamic loads whose magnitudes exceed present static 
requirements are encountered on nose-wheel struts. In conclu- 
sion, the paper discusses the preliminary results of a program, 
conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Aeronautics, to 
measure the landing and take-off accelerations encountered by 
flying boat hulls. 


INTRODUCTION 


IBRATION HAS only recently been recognized as one 

of the major problems confronting the aircraft 
designer. Actually, the problem is as old as the in- 
dustry itself, but in the early days of flying, problems of 
Stability, power plant, and primary strength were of 
such importance that vibration was accepted as a 
necessary evil. To be sure failures were common, but 
it was not until the other phases of design were well 
under control that vibration problems began to be 
perceived in their true perspective. The destructive 
nature of vibratory forces was first apparent in power- 
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plant design. As early as 1925 many authorities be- 
lieved further improvement of the radial engine was 
limited by vibration considerations and the develop- 
ment of the metal propeller was seriously retarded by a 
lack of knowledge of propeller vibratory stresses. 
Today, the airplane itself has reached a similar stage, 
where vibration problems must be solved if the present 
rate of development is to be maintained. 

Aircraft vibration embraces the broad field of 
structural dynamics, but the problems can be gener- 
ally classified under three main categories. The first 
group comprises those vibrations that originate in the 
power plant. Although not normally dangerous, they 
may excite components of the airplane structure, re- 
sulting in noisy and uncomfortable aircraft and, in 
many cases, causing fatigue failures. The second 
group consists of instability phenomena that are aero- 
dynamically excited, such as flutter, wing divergence, 
and aileron reversal. All these are important, but 
particular emphasis is placed on flutter because of 
its vicious nature and its disastrous consequences. 
The third group includes the problems that are asso- 
ciated with the behavior of elastic structures under 
dynamic loads. Two examples of this group, which 
will be treated later in some detail, are the accelera- 
tions encountered by flying boats during take-offs and 
landing maneuvers and the dynamic loads imposed on 
landing-gear struts. 


POWER-PLANT VIBRATION 


In dealing with the power plant, the object of the 
aircraft designer is to prevent either the engine un- 
balanced forces from reaching vital components or to 
design these components in such a manner that the 
impressed engine vibratory forces are minimized. A 
complete analysis of the vibration problems involved in 
the power plant is beyond the scope of this article, 
but, as the basic principles have such extensive ap- 
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plications in almost all phases of aircraft design, they 
will be discussed briefly. Four general methods of 
attacking vibrations that originate from the power 
plant are: 


(1) Removal of sources of excitation. 

(2) Control of natural frequency of excited member. 
(3) Introduction of friction or viscous damping. 

(4) Installation of dynamic damper. 


seldom possible, and the present trend toward in- 
creased power-plant output has increased the attend- 
ant difficulties. The sources of excitation may be 
controlled to some extent in the design of the power 
plant itself —for example, the arrangement of cylinders, 
the choice of the engine-propeller gear ratio, and 
the incorporation of dynamic dampers. But, as the 
power plant is an inherently unbalanced machine, 
certain exciting forces will always be present. These 
forces are not simple harmonic but consist of a 
number of simple harmonic forces acting simultane- 
ously. 

In view of these conditions the most effective method 
of vibration improvement at the designer’s disposal is 
the control of the natural frequencies of the excited 
members. The efficiency of vibration isolation is ex- 
pressed as the ‘‘transmissibility’’ of a supported unit. 
Transmissibility' is defined as the ratio of the trans- 
mitted force to the impressed force and its significance is 
graphically illustrated in Fig. 1 as a function of the 
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Fic. 1. Vibration transmissibility curve. 

ratio of the exciting frequency to the natural frequency 
of the supported unit. It will be noted that as the 
frequency ratio approaches unity large forces (or 
amplitudes) are induced in the supported object. The 
actual magnitudes of these forces will depend on the 
damping in the system, but it is apparent that maxi- 
mum vibration isolation is obtained when the natural 
frequency of the excited system is placed well below 
the frequency of the exciting force. 
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Method (1), while obviously the most effective, is © 
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Frequencies of Exciting Forces 


The frequencies of the exciting forces emanating from 
the power plant are a direct function of the engine 
speed and may be represented as a spectrum in which 
the engine r.p.m. is plotted against the various forcing 
frequencies. A typical engine spectrum of this type, 
showing some of the engine orders that are important 
to the aircraft engineer, is shown in Fig. 2. This 
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Fic. 2. Engine frequency spectrum. 


spectrum indicates that at an engine r.p.m. of 1,800, for 
example, forcing impulses of 900 (one-half order), 788 
(propeller first order), 1,800 (engine first order), and 
3,600 (engine second order) are generated. The 
spectrum is used to determine which frequency ranges 
must be avoided and which frequency ranges will 
result in maximum vibration isolation. The control 
tube with a natural frequency of 2,500 cycles per min. 
as plotted on the spectrum cannot be considered satis- 
factory, since it will be excited by the propeller third 
order impulses at the engine cruising speed of 1,900 
r.p.m. From an examination of Figs. 1 and 2 it can be 
seen that maximum vibration isolation is obtained when 
the natural frequency of any unit is kept below 700 
cycles per min., and this is exactly what is done with 
instrument panels, delicate accessories, and the power 
plant itself. Where rigidity requirements preclude low 
frequencies, as in the case of throttle control tubes, a 
higher range that is free from engine excitation must 
be chosen. For many engine-propeller combinations 
there is no clear region, and in this case an arbitrary 
lower frequency limit is set. For all types of control 
tubes, a lower limit of 4,000 cycles per min. has been 
found to work very well, but in the attachment of 
accessories directly to the engine a lower limit of 
10,000 cycles per min. has often been found necessary. 
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Damping 


The introduction of friction or viscous damping is 
generally not satisfactory and should be accomplished 
only as a last resort. Under certain conditions where 
a high-frequency ratio exists, damping may actually be 
harmful. This can be seen from Fig. 1 where, above 
a frequency ratio of 1/2, the presence of damping in- 
creases the transmissibility. On the other hand, the 
dynamic damper may often be used with good results. 
The dynamic damper usually consists of an elastically 
suspended mass whose natural frequency is chosen to 
correspond to that of the disturbing frequency. An 
interesting example in which excessive amplitudes of a 
flying-boat float were eliminated by a dynamic damper 
is illustrated in Fig. 3. The damper consisted of a 
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Fic. 3. Effect of dynamic damper installation on float vibration. 


spring-mounted mass, tuned to the torsional frequency 
of the float strut as shown in Fig. 3 (B). The damper 
mass was damped by hydraulic fluid contained in the 
cylinder. The effect of this installation was to trans- 
form the large single resonance peak into two highly 
damped peaks of the coupled system as shown in Fig. 
3 (A), thus effectively diminishing the float ampli- 
tudes. 

Experience has shown that the greatest problem in 
connection with isolating power-plant vibration is one 
of design control. Designs that have been analyzed 
from a vibration point of view have given little trouble, 
and the majority of annoying vibration troubles that 
do arise in service can be foreseen if proper control is 
exercised in the design stage. To accomplish this, it 
is now standard practice to assign experienced vibra- 
tion personnel to each project. Rigid vibration criteria 
for the design of control tubes, hydraulic lines, electrical 
equipment, and accessories have been established and 
shock mounts are carefully designed for all delicate 
instruments and control equipment. 


FLUTTER 


The importance of flutter was recognized early by 
the Martin company in conjunction with its develop- 
ment of large ocean transports. Although several 


cases of flutter were encountered in World War I, the 
fundamental concepts of aerodynamic oscillatory flow 
were not generally understood, and progress in the 
theoretic solution of the flutter problem was slow. In 
1935 the N.A.C.A. published an excellent report? on 
the mechanism of flutter in which the expressions for 
the aerodynamic forces and moments acting on: an 
oscillating two-dimensional wing were derived. With 
this theoretic background it was possible, by making 
rough estimates of the fundamental flutter parameters 
and neglecting parameters of secondary importance, to 
obtain a fair estimate of the critical speed. Unlike 
power-plant excitation, there was no direct theoretic 
solution to the flutter problem, and engineering progress 
has been dependent largely upon experimental re- 
search. 


Experimental Studies 


Although the theoretic aspects of the flutter problem 
have by no means been neglected, the experimental 
studies involving ground vibration tests, flight tests, 
and wind-tunnel tests have proved to be the most 
interesting. When these studies were begun by the 
Martin company in 1936, two difficult problems were 
faced. First, the catastrophic nature and complexity 
of flutter precluded the use of the normal engineering 
procedure of ‘“‘cut and try’’ and dictated the necessity 
for obtaining reliable data in a scientific manner. 
Second, the instruments that would satisfy the rigid 
requirements of aircraft flutter testing were not avail- 
able. It was only natural, therefore, that the program 
should consist of a cooperative research in which flutter- 
testing technique and flutter-testing instruments were 
developed simultaneously. 

Initial research was concerned with the development 
of vibration measuring equipment which had to have 
specialized characteristics in order to make it suitable 
for aircraft flutter measurements. First of all it was 
necessary to design a vibration pickup unit that was 
sufficiently small to be located in remote parts of the 
aircraft and yet was sufficiently sensitive to respond 
to the small magnitude accelerations associated with 
flutter measurements. Second, it was necessary to 
design auxiliary equipment that was capable of ampli- 
fying and recording these pickup responses without 
itself introducing any extraneous errors. Because of 
the nature of flight testing, the equipment had to main- 
tain its calibration over long periods of time and through 
wide ranges of pressure and temperature variations. 
It had to be sufficiently rugged to, withstand abnormal 
operating accelerations encountered in test flying and, 
above all, the equipment had to be light and compact. 


Instrumentation 


The instrumentation question has been attacked from 
many angles and, as in several related problems, the 
aircraft industry has borrowed heavily from the field 
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of electronics. In 1934 a joint instrument-development 
program between the Bureau of Aeronautics of the U.S. 
Navy and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
resulted in electrical equipment* suitable for the 
quantitative study of engine vibrations. This equip- 
ment demonstrated the advantages of electrical vibra- 
tion-recording devices and resulted in many improve- 
ments in power-plant design. However, the M.I.T. 
equipment, being designed to measure vibrations at 
frequencies above 15 cycles per sec., was not well 
suited to the low-frequency vibrations encountered 
in aircraft structural components. The range of perti- 
nent frequencies in this field extends from nearly 0 
cycles per sec., which would be encountered, for ex- 
ample, in a pull-out maneuver, to approximately 75 
cycles per sec. as an upper limit. In general, the 
motions of low frequencies and high amplitudes are the 
most important. 

With this in mind it was decided that an electrical 
type pickup designed to operate as an accelerometer, in 
which the displacement of a spring supported element 
relative to the frame of the pickup is proportional to the 
acceleration imposed on the pickup as a unit, offered the 
best possibilities. The first accelerometer developed 
consisted of two tandem carbon stacks supported in a 
flexible frame. Accelerations imposed on the pickup 
varied the resistances of the stacks, which were con- 
nected as two active arms of an electrical bridge. The 
bridge output was amplified by a d.c. amplifier and fed 
to a cathode ray oscillograph. This equipment, shown 
in Fig. 4, was first used in 1937 to determine the flight 
flutter characteristics of the Martin Model 156, more 
commonly known as the Russian Clipper. 


Fic. 4. Early Martin vibration measuring equipment. 


Test Methods 


In making these tests, two modifications of the flutter 
test method introduced in Germany by von Schlippe‘ 
were used in conjunction with the electrical equipment. 
The basic principle of the method is simple and has 
been likened by von Schlippe to the flexural failure of a 
compressed member. If an axial compressive load, 
applied eccentrically to the member, is successively in- 
creased, the deflection is first proportional to the load, 
then increases more rapidly until quite severe. By 
plotting the load-deflection curve for the member, as 
shown in Fig. 5, it is possible to determine the buckling 
load of a thin bar without breaking it. In a similar 
manner, the flutter speed of an airplane can be deter- 
mined by setting the airfoil surfaces into oscillation in 
flight and then plotting their amplitudes as a func- 
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Fic. 5. Load-deflection curve of an eccentrically compressed bar 


tion of the air speed to determine the critical veloc- 
ity. 

Results of a test conducted on a Junkers Ju 86 airplane 
to determine the critical speed of a rudder-fuselage 
flutter coupling are shown in Fig. 6. 

The first method used on the Model 156 tests in 1937 
consisted of plotting the average and transient ampli- 
tudes of a surface as a function of the air speed. In 
this case gusts were used as the source of excitation. 
In the second method, a refinement of the first, a known 
initial static displacement was given to the surface by a 
mechanical device. The surface was then released 
quickly and the transient motion recorded. The equip- 
ment and technique employed for these tests seem 
crude in the light of present developments, but it was 
possible to predict and correct a flutter condition 
involving the rudder before any danger to the airplane 
became imminent. 
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Fic. 6. Results of flight oscillations test on a Junkers Ju 86 
airplane. 
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As a result of these flight tests the original carbon 
stack pickup, which was found to have many inherent 
faults, was replaced with an induction type acceler- 
ometer. Extensive changes were made in the amplifying 
equipment, the most important being the incorporation 
of a “carrier signal’ that resulted in greatly increased 
sensitivity throughout the entire frequency range. 
This modified equipment, as used for testing the Model 
XPBM.-1 airplane, is shown in Fig. 7. 


Fic. 7. Installation of vibration equipment in the Model 
XPBM.-1 airplane. 


The Mechanical Vibrator 


The XPBM-1 tests were particularly interesting 
since a mechanical vibrator was used for the first time 
in this country as the source of excitation in flight. 
The advantages of a mechanical vibrator were recog- 
nized prior to the 1937 tests on the Model 156, but the 
crash of a Junkers airplane in Germany while under- 
going flight flutter tests aroused considerable doubt as 
to the safety of the method. For this reason a vibrator 
was not used for the earlier tests. However, subsequent 
theoretic forced frequency studies not only vindicated 
the vibrator but also disclosed additional variables that 
could serve as “flutter indicators.’’ Accordingly, a 
vibrator was installed on the leading edge of the 
XPBM-1 wing at 75 per cent of the semispan. The 
large rheostats shown in Fig. 7 were used to control the 
vibrator speed through variation of the motor armature 
resistance. The test procedure consisted of measuring 
wing amplitudes, frequencies, and vibrator power in- 
puts as functions of airspeed. The amplitude and 
power input data were used to calculate the wing damp- 
ing, the change in which indicated any approach to a 
flutter condition. The data obtained during these 
tests demonstrated both the safety of the airplane and 
the value of the vibrator in obtaining flutter informa- 
tion. 

The tests could not be called completely successful 
from a quantitative point of view, however, for the 
following reasons: 

(a) The method of varying the armature resistance 
resulted in poor control characteristics of the vibrator. 
The vibrator speeds could not be held constant near 
resonant frequencies, and thus it was difficult to plot 
accurately the all-important resonant peaks. 


(b) Friction losses in the vibrator exceeded the 
power required to vibrate the wing. This made wing 
damping measurements unreliable. 

(c) The large temperature differences caused by 
dives from high altitudes resulted in wide variations 
in pickup response. 

(d) The sensitivities of the electrical components 
were not sufficiently independent of battery voltage 
variations, mechanical vibrations, and numerous small 
but important sources of ‘‘hash.” 

Finally, it was concluded that, although a visual os- 
cilloscope offered an excellent means of immediately 
evaluating the test data, simultaneous recording of all 
data in permanent form, together with the visual 
features, was to be preferred. 


Measuring Equipment Improvement 


The experience gained during these early flutter tests 
was largely responsible for many refinements in the 
equipment. Improvements in the pickup design, for 
example, have resulted in a linear response to accelera- 
tions ranging from 0 to +20 times gravity at fre- 
quencies from 0 to 5,000 cycles per min. The weight 
of the pickups has been reduced from 16 to 2 oz. and, 
at the same time, the sensitivity increased. The 
amplifier design has been revised to incorporate ex- 
tensive shielding and automatic voltage regulation, and 
particular attention has been given to stability of opera- 
tion under extreme conditions of mechanical sh=ck and 
fluctuations of battery power supply. From a practical 
testing point of view, light weight and compactness 
have been found to be important factors. A complete 
set of twelve amplifiers, together with the power supply, 
weighs 100 Ibs., and some idea of the relative size of the 
equipment may be gained from Fig. 8, which shows a 
set of equipment in its present form. This equipment 
has demonstrated its practicability during extensive 
service operation, not only on flutter tests but on many 
varied researches, some of which will be discussed in the 
latter part of the paper. 


Fic. 8. Latest vibration equipment, developed by The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, with recording oscillograph. 
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The latest flutter test, which was an extension of the 
earlier tests conducted on the Russian Clipper and the 
Model XPBM-1 airplanes, has recently been completed 
on the Navy flying boat Mars. Excepting the im- 
provements in the measuring equipment and in the 
vibrator control circuit, the experimental setup for 
making the test was essentially the same as that used 
on the Model XPBM-l1 airplane. The vibrator in- 
stallation in the leading edge of the wing at 75 per cent 
of the semispan is shown in Fig. 9. The vibrator 
consisted of two opposite-rotating weights driven by a 
special 1-hp. d.c. electric motor. The unbalance of the 
vibrator was adjustable, but 40 in.lbs. of unbalance 
was used throughout the tests. The vibrator was 
provided with an electric tachometer generator to give 
a visual indication of the vibrator r.p.m. The difficul- 
ties encountered with the vibrator speed control on the 
earlier test were eliminated by incorporating a special 
type motor generator in the vibrator circuit. This re- 
sulted in excellent frequency control at all vibrator 
speeds. Pickups, as shown in Fig. 8, were mounted 
along the front and rear spars of both wings. 
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Fic. 9. Installation of vibrator in the wing. 


Test Procedure 


The test procedure consisted of varying the vibrator 
r.p.m. from 0 to 1,100 cycles per min. while the air 
speed was held constant. This procedure was repeated 
in uniform speed increments from 42.5 up to 75 per 
cent of the design dive speed of the airplane. While the 
pickup responses for each frequency survey were re- 
corded, a visual check was maintained on the wing 
amplitudes throughout the tests. Using this test pro- 
cedure, it was possible to obtain complete data in less 
than 30 min. flying time. 


Test Results 


Typical results of the flight test are illustrated in 
Fig. 10. Response curves for a pickup located on the 
rear spar at approximately 75 per cent of the semispan 
are plotted for three of the air speeds tested. The 
resonance peaks are characteristic and correspond to 
the natural frequencies of the wing-aileron system. 
In order to determine the actual-deflection shapes of 
these modes, cross plots of the pickups have been made 
and these results are also shown in Fig. 10. Because of 
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Fic. 10. Response of wing to forced vibration in flight, showing 
deflection curves. 


the low frequencies involved, the shapes of the first 
symmetric and the first unsymmetric bending modes 
were determined from ground-test results. The shapes 
of the other modes were determined from flight results. 
These plots identify the shapes of the modes quite 
accurately but are not too reliable in the regions of low 
response near the nodes. For example, it would be 
expected that the first symmetric bending frequency 
exhibit a node on either side of the ship centerline in- 
instead of the apparent single node at the centerline as 
shown in Fig. 10. 

The unsymmetric torsional frequency that occurs at 
385 cycles per min. is of particular interest as this mode 
may lead to a low calculated flutter speed if the calcula- 
tions are based on conventional two-dimensional flutter 
theory. Acutally, the mode is not pure torsion but is 
strongly coupled both with the pitching and transla- 
tional frequencies of the power plant and the first 
unsymmetric bending frequency of the wing that 
occurs at 202 cycles per min. This mode was first de- 
tected in connection with an earlier airplane, and a 
flutter model, which will be described later, was con- 
structed to check the existence of the low flutter 
speed. 

The wind-tunnel tests did not disclose the suspected 
low flutter speed, and the present flight results, which 
show that this mode is heavily damped in flight, sub- 
stantiate these results. 

The most predominant peak is that of the symmetric 
wing torsion mode that occurs at 570 cycles per min. 
Its characteristics, as a function of air speed, are 
plotted in Fig. 11. In this figure it will be noted that 
the maximum amplitude as measured on the rear spar 
occurs at zero air speed. Between 0 and 42.5 per cent 
of the design dive speed there is a rather sharp decrease 
in amplitude, but beyond this speed the amplitude 
remains virtually constant up to the maximum speed 
tested. 

Another method of presenting the flutter char- 
acteristics of the torsion mode consists in plotting 
the damping coefficients as a function of air speed. In 
this case, the damping coefficients are computed from 
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Fic. 11. Variation of damping coefficient, torsional amplitude, 
and torsional frequency with air speed. 


the test curves of Fig. 10, in accordance with the 
formula: 


g = AN/N 


where AN is the width of the resonance curve measured 
at 0.707 of its maximum height and JN is the resonant 
frequency. As the flutter speed is approached, the 
damping coefficient decreases, becoming zero at the 
critical velocity. It will be noted that the damping 
curve plotted in Fig. 11 is almost a mirrored image of 
the amplitude curve as would be expected. Since the 
coefficient calculations are quite sensitive to the width 
of the resonance peak, the experimental error is greater 
than that of the amplitude curve. The plot of tor- 
sional resonance versus air speed shows that there is a 
slight tendency for the torsional frequency to decrease. 
With regard to the higher order modes, it is again 
apparent that there is no tendency toward dangerously 
increasing amplitudes. 

The immediate object of any flight flutter test is to 
prove the safety of the airplane. While the present 
tests have shown no increasing amplitudes, the question 
often arises as to whether, if a critical speed does exist, 
the amplitudes will increase so rapidly that insufficient 
warning is given. Present experience, which is based 
on both wind-tunnel and flight experience, has indi- 
cated that, at least for a two-degree coupling involving 
a control surface, the increase in amplitude with speed 
is sufficiently gradual to give advance warning. Little 
data is available, however, on the characteristics of a 


flexure-torsion coupling, and this subject is an im- 
portant one for further research. 


Evaluating Flutter Characteristics 


Perhaps of even more importance than the in- 
mediate object of the flutter test is the application of 
the experimental data in evaluating the flutter charac- 
teristics of new designs. It is generally conceded that 
as the size and speed of aircraft are increased, it will 
become necessary to fly airplanes much closer to critical 
flutter speeds than is now thought safe. This will 
require more accurate flutter analyses involving higher 
order modes and three-dimensional considerations. 
The mathematical background for making these analy- 
ses, of which papers recently published by Bleakney® 
and Loring® are good examples, has been established. 
Hence, the next important step is to supplement the 
theoretic results with actual experimental data ob- 
tained from flight flutter tests. 

The tests are being continued not only in flight but 
in the wind tunnel where data may be obtained up to 
and even beyond the flutter speed. The field is so 
extensive that much still remains to be learned, but it 
is felt that the vibration equipment, together with the 
testing technique, now constitutes a practical tool for 
flight flutter research. 


WIND-TUNNEL FLUTTER TESTS 


While the final demonstration of flutter character- 
istics is dependent on full-scale flights, valuable data 
can be obtained from wind-tunnel tests of flutter 
models. These provide an excellent means for checking 
flutter theory experimentally. From an engineering 
point of view, the advantages of wind-tunnel tests on a 
flutter model, while the prototype airplane is still in 
the design stage, are apparent. 


WING-FLUTTER MODEL 


The first flutter model studies conducted by the 
Martin company were made in conjunction with the 
design of the Model XPBM-1 airplane. This twin- 
engined patrol bomber employed a high aspect ratio, 
cantilever wing with severe spanwise mass, and struc- 
tural discontinuities. Large float retraction cutouts 
in the outer panels and the use of two-spar construction, 
in which shear stresses were carried by flat sheet, re- 
sulted in a torsionally flexible wing. Flutter calcula- 
tions indicated that the lowest critical speed was 60 
per cent higher than the design dive speed of the air- 
plane, but it was felt that an experimental check of the 
flutter speed was advisable because of the many as- 
sumptions made in the theoretic analysis. In addition, 
it was desired to investigate the possible existence of the 
flutter coupling involving the inner panel torsion of the 
wing, engine translation, and wing bending, as dis- 
cussed in the previous section. 
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DYNAMIC AND GEOMETRIC SIMILARITY 


In order to obtain a direct correlation between the 
speeds obtained in the wind tunnel and the speeds of the 
full-scale airplane, a model must satisfy the require- 
ments of dynamic and geometric similarity.’ In 
terms of the flutter parameters this means that the 
reduced frequency k, mass ratio x, and location of 
elastic, gravity, and hinge axes, and mass radii of 
gyration, expressed nondimensionally, must have the 
same respective values. It can be shown that, if these 
conditions are met and if complete geometric similarity 
is maintained, the flutter speed of the model will be 
exactly the same as the flutter speed of the full-scale 
airplane. For the case at hand, this was not a satis- 
factory situation. First, the possible flutter speeds 
were above the speed range of any available tunnel 
and, second, it was not practical to scale geometrically 
the aluminum-alloy skin gauges. After considerable 
investigation it was found that the use of pyralin 
(cellulose nitrate) would permit low speeds with practi- 
cal material thicknesses. The low modulus-density 
ratio (F/p) of pyralin resulted in a model to full-scale 
speed ratio of 1:4.3. The model was built to a geo- 
metric scale ratio of 7.87 and is shown in Fig. 12. The 
bomb and fuel loads were represented by attaching lead 
weights to the ribs, and the engines were simulated by 
rubber-mounted steel masses having vibrational char- 
acteristics similar to those of the full-scale engines. 
The fuselage and tail surfaces consisted of dummy strue- 
tures whose weights and moments of inertia were similar 
to those of the prototype. The total weight of the 
model was 80 Ibs. 


Pyralin wing-flutter model. 


Fic. 12. 


The model, mounted in the tunnel as shown in Fig. 
13, permitted limited freedom in roll, pitch, and vertical 
motion. The aerodynamic angle of attack was varied 
by adjusting a turnbuckle in series with the pitching 
restraint wire attached to the nose of the model. As 
the electrical vibration equipment was not available 
at this date, bending and torsienal deflections were 
measured by observing the movement on the test 
chamber floor of a spot of light reflected from a small 
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Fic. 13. Flutter model mounted in wind tunnel. 


mirror glued to the undersurface of the wing. Static 
deflection and vibration tests were made on the model 
to check the conformance of its dynamic characteristics 
with those of the full-scale wing. The excellent cor- 
relation obtained is shown in Table 1, where the full- 
scale model frequencies for several modes are com- 
pared. The theoretic frequency ratio was 0.545. 


TABLE 1 


Natural Frequency, Cycles per Min.— 


Mode Airplane Model Ratio 
Low torsion—engine 
predominant 377 695 0.542 
Second bending (float 
retracted) 495 895 0.553 
High torsion—outer 
panel predominant 697 1,315 0.530 
Wing tip torsion 982 1,765 0.556 


Duplicating Free Flight Conditions 


Although good correlation was obtained between the 
full-scale and model dynamic characteristics, duplicat- 
ing free flight conditions in the wind tunnel proved 
to be difficult. The location of the model supports was 
chosen to coincide with the theoretic full-scale nodal 
locations, and the model was provided limited freedom 
to simulate free flight conditions. It was found that 
the irregularities in the tunnel slipstream caused such 
violent motions of the model on its supports that it 
became necessary to clamp the left wing as shown in 
Fig. 13. This problem is particularly acute in dynamic 
flutter models because of their relative lightness, and 
the only answer appears to be in taking special pre- 
cautions to obtain smooth airflow. Another difficulty 
encountered was caused by the abnormal bending 
deflections of the wing. A possible explanation for 
these deflections is that the restraint of the model sup- 
ports permitted the wing lift forces to build up and to 
exceed by many times the normal load factor for which 
the wing was designed. An attempt was made to re- 
duce the wing lift force by initially setting the wing at 
an aerodynamic angle of attack of zero, but even under 
this condition, it was found that the wing tip twist 
under aerodynamic loading was sufficient to build up 
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loads that greatly exceeded those of the equivalent 
normal air-borne condition. The magnitude of the 
bending deflections is shown in Fig. 14, which was made 
at 70 m.p.h. 

In spite of these difficulties, it was demonstrated that 
the prototype airplane had a high flutter speed. Final 
structural failure of the model occurred at 96 m.p.h. 
when the rear spar buckled. As this speed corre- 
sponded to a full-scale speed of over 400 m.p.h., it was 
evident that a wide margin existed between the design 
diving speed of the prototype airplane and the lowest 
speed at which flutter could be anticipated. 

While these tests were hampered by the difficulties 
described above, the important fact of the safety of the 
prototype airplane was fully established. In the case 
of unconventional airplanes, whose flutter character- 
istics are shown to be marginal by theoretic calculations, 
the test of a flutter model may well prove or disprove the 
integrity of the design. 


Fic. 14. Bending deflection of flutter model. 


TAIL-FLUTTER MODEL 


Unlike the pyralin model, which was tested to verify 
the lowest critical speed of a particular prototype de- 
sign, the second series of flutter model tests were under- 
taken to check the general application of the flutter 
theory to tail surfaces. Theodorsen and Garrick*® 
had already performed a large number of tests and 
shown that good agreements existed for cantilever 
wing sections within the limits of error in the deter- 
mination of the primary parameters. However, prac- 
tically no experimental data were available on the 
application of theory to tail flutter, even though the 
majority of reported flutter cases had involved tail 
surfaces. 

Accordingly, in 1940 a wind-tunnel investigation 
was initiated, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the United States Navy, to make a 
generalized study of the tail-flutter problem. For 
this study, a balsa wood model was constructed in such 
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a manner that practically all of the major flutter pa- 
rameters could be adjusted and a wide range of design 
variables tested. The model itself, Fig. 15, consisted 
of a fuselage section fitted with conventional stabilizer, 
fin, and control surfaces. The fuselage was mounted 
at its forward nodal point to pivot in roll, pitch, and 
yaw. The frequencies of these modes were controlled 
by external springs. A ‘‘cutaway’’ sketch, illustrating 
details of the elevator construction, is shown in Fig. 16. 
This design permitted a variation of the aerodynamic 
balance of the elevators from a hinge position of 7 per 
cent of the elevator chord to 31 per cent of the chord and 
a wide variation of mass balance. 


Fic. 15. Tail-flutter model. 


SLOT FOR BALANCE 


STABILIZER SPAR — WEIGHTS 
’ BAKELITE HINGE BLOCK 


ELEVATOR 


ELEVATOR HORN — / 
INBOARD TAB — <a BAKELITE BLOCK 
KEYWay 


TAB QUADRANT STABILIZER RIB — 


Fic. 16. Details of tail-flutter model elevator construction. 


Obtaining Dynamic Data 


In order to obtain the pertinent dynamic data, which 
included frequencies, phase angles, and damping co- 
efficients, small inductor-type accelerometers were 
installed on the model. These pickups, weighing less 
than '/2 0z., could be mounted within the fuselage, 
stabilizer, and control surfaces of the model without 
introducing any appreciable errors. One of the pick- 
ups is shown installed in the vertical fin of the model 
in Fig. 15. These pickups were used in conjunction 
with the vibration measuring equipment and their 
responses recorded on a twelve-element oscillograph. 
Several representative test records are shown in Fig. 17. 
The use of the vibration recording equipment proved 
to be successful, since it not only provided accurate 
test data but also enabled over 1,000 separate flutter 
tests to be made within a six-week period. 
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ELEVATOR ToRSi 


FUSELAGE LATERAL 
BENDING = 137CPM 


Fic. 17. Representative records of tail-flutter model test 


Plotting Test Results 


In general, the test results were plotted in terms of 
the nondimensional flutter speed versus the “control 
surface-fuselage’’ frequency ratio. Typical test re- 
sults, illustrating the correlation between experiment 
and theory, are shown in Fig. 18. The theoretic 
flutter speeds were obtained from flutter charts that 
were a development of similar wing-flutter charts de- 
scribed in an earlier paper.* A discussion of these 
charts is beyond the scope of the present paper, but 
the forms in which the physical constants of the model 
were reduced are tabulated in Table 2. As these 
parameters are in nondimensional form, they are 
equally applicable to full-scale airplanes. 

It will be noted that good agreement was obtained 
in practically every case. Of particular interest is the 
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Fic. 18. Experimental and theoretic results of elevator-fuselage 
vertical bending coupling. 


effect of friction in raising the theoretic minimum speed 
from zero to a value approaching the test results. 
The flutter curves exhibit the characteristic loop en- 
closing an unstable region, which is typical of wing- 
aileron binary flutter. For the case of tail flutter the 
limiting frequency ratio may be much higher and 
flutter was obtained with frequency ratios as high 
as 2.5. 

These results also indicate that if the frequency 
ratio exceeds a well-defined value the control sur- 
face has a high flutter speed, and mass balance is of 
secondary importance. If the frequency ratio is less 
than this value, it is necessary to eliminate com- 
pletely the unstable region, for, so long as a lower 
branch remains, flutter usually occurs in a low speed 
range. 


TABLE 2 
Flutter Parameters 
Theodorsen? 
Notation Definition Notation 
Sal. Le Ratio of supporting surface inertia to the air cylinder inertia. JL, is equal to the total mass ta® 
xpb'La moment of inertia of the entire system in rotation about its node, La is the effective span of K 
the suppcrting surface, and pb‘ is the inertia of the reference air cylinder. 
Spl Ratio of control surface inertia to the air cylinder inertia. IJgLg is equal to the mass moment te? 
apb*Lg of inertia of the control surface about its hinge axis, and Lg is the span of the control surface. kK 
apb* Lg K 
where IgLg + b(c — a)SgLg is the product of inertia of the control surface about the 
coupling nedes. 
@B, Wa Control surface and fuselage natural frequencies, respectively. WB, Wa 
Sa, 


8a, 


Friction coefficients of fuselage and control surface, respectively. 
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Fic. 19. Flutter speed factor versus rotational parameter for. 


various values of hinge location. 


Effect of Control Surface Balance 


During this series of tests the effect of control sur- 
face aerodynamic balance was found to be most pro- 
nounced at frequency ratios near zero. Fig. 19 shows 
test curves obtained by plotting the rotational un- 
balance parameter 7 versus the speed coefficient for 
several different hinge locations. It was found that 
the speed at which flutter occurred was largely de- 
pendent on the initial elevator angle, and this accounts 
for the scattering of the test points. The net result 
is that, at low frequency ratios, the area forward of 
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Fic. 20. Divergence resulting from aft hinge location. 


the hinge line tends to reduce the critical flutter speed 
slightly for a given unbalanced mass moment. Fig. 20 
shows the results of a test in which the hinge line was 
located behind the aerodynamic center of the control 
surface. 

In this case flutter was encountered below a fre- 
quency ratio of 1, as anticipated by theory. Above 
this ratio, torsional divergence occurred because of the 
relative positions of the aerodynamic center and rudder 
hinge line. As the phenomenon consisted of alternate 
stalling of the rudder in each extreme position, the 
divergence oscillations had the same appearance as a 
flutter coupling and were identified only from the 
oscillograph records. The speed at which these oscilla- 
tions occurred was checked fairly closely by divergence 
calculations, and it will be noted that this critical speed 
is directly proportional to the frequency of the control 
surface. 


Advantages of Aerodynamic Balance 


From a practical de-ign point of view, aerodynamic 
balance has many advantages. Area forward of the 
hinge line is not only an effective means of reducing 
the control forces but permits a much lower value of 
n to be obtained for a given amount of nonstructural 
balance weight. For example, the amount of balance 
weight required in the leading edge of the model to 
obtain full mass balance for a hinge line at 7 per cent 
of the elevator chord was approximately 15 times the 
weight required for full mass balance for a hinge line 
at 25 per cent of the chord. 

One of the surprising results of the tests was that 
flutter could not be exci‘ed in the rudder-hull torsion 
mode. Even though a complete range of frequency 
ratios was investigated and additional unbalance in 
the form of lead was attached to the rudder trailing 
edge, no flutter could be maintained within the speed 
range of the tunnel. Flutter involving unsymmetric 
motion of the elevators could be excited, but only at 
extremely high speeds. These results are explainable 
when the rudder and elevators are considered as partial 
span flaps. 

In the case of the rudder, both the vertical fin 
and the horizontal stabilizer contributed velocity 
damping, and the effective span ratio for the rudder 
was less than 0.2. For the unsymmetric mode the 
effective span ratio was approximately 0.6. These 
tests were extended to include twin rudders. In this 
case the upper flutter limit was reduced because of the 
increased inertia of the system, but there was practi- 
cally no change in the lower speed curve. These re- 
sults indicate that flutter involving fuselage torsion is 
normally less critical than either of the fuselage bending 
modes, and, if the surfaces are adequately balanced 
against the bending modes, a considerable safety margin 
for fuselage torsion coupled flutter exists. 
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Balance Tabs 


Preliminary data, obtained on both balance tabs 
and control tabs, indicated the importance of tabs in 
the consideration of tail flutter. Balance tabs are 
constrained to move about their hinge axes an amount 
proportional to the main control surface motion. A 
tab movement in the same direction as the motion of 
the control surface is designated as leading, while a 
tab movement opposite to the motion of the control 
surface is designated as lagging. The degree of lead 
or lag, defined as the ratio of tab to control surface 
angular displacement, is illustrated in Fig. 21. 


LEADING TAB 


LEAD RATIO = 


LAGGING TAB 


LAG RATIO= 


Fic. 21. Leading and lagging tabs. 


The results of the balance tab tests are shown in 
Fig. 22. With a large elevator mass unbalance and an 
elevator-fuselage frequency ratio near unity, the leading 
tab was found to raise the flutter speed markedly, 
while the lagging tab slightly reduced the flutter speed. 
This effect was even more pronounced for the case of full 
mass balance of the elevators, where no flutter could 
be excited with the leading tab ratio 1:1 or more. 
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Effect of leading and lagging tabs on flutter speed. 


These tests were made with a tab whose area was 12.5 
per cent of the elevator area and covered 45 per cent 
of the elevator span. The pronounced effect of the 
balance tabs suggests the possibility of designing control 
surfaces with considerable aerodynamic balance area 
forward of the hinge line to obtain a forward c.g. mass 
location with a minimum of added ballast. The hinge 
moments may then be increased to satisfy stability 
and control force requirements by employing a leading 
tab. This arrangement has actually been used success- 
fully on several Martin airplanes. 


Dynamic LoAD MEASUREMENTS 


While a great deal of attention has been devoted to 
the flutter problem, the remarkable increases in size 
and performance of aircraft have introduced many 
additional problems of vital interest to the structural 
designer. One of the most important is the design of 
large structures that are necessarily flexible and are 
subjected to dynamic loadings. Under certain landing 
conditions, for example, a fuselage may tend to vibrate 
or “whip” at one or more of its natural frequencies, 
and it is possible for this whipping to build up vibratory 
stresses that may exceed considerably the anticipated 
static stresses. A number of cases may be cited where 
major structural components—such as fuselages, sta- 
bilizers, and landing gear struts—whose strengths ex- 
ceeded static load requirements have failed in service. 
On the other hand, there are indications that as air- 
planes increase in size there is a tendency for certain 
load factors to decrease and the design may be severely 
penalized by arbitrarily assuming large values. In 
any event, it is apparent that the design of flexible struc- 
tures is not subject to the well-defined empirical rules 
associated with the design of small aircraft and that 
both theoretic and experimental data are urgently 
needed. 


Load Factors 


As a step in this direction, a rather extensive program 
has been in progress for some time to measure the actual 
load factors being encountered on large flying boats. 
This program is being conducted in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and measurements are being 
made on three large flying boats ranging from 52,000 
to 140,000 Ibs. gross weight. The primary object of 
these tests is to obtain a sufficient amount of experi- 
mental data to serve as a foundation for rationalizing 
the structural design requirements for large flying 
boats. As the tests are by no means completed, the 
data available at the present time must necessarily 
be considered as preliminary. However, certain trends 
are already apparent which are directly applicable to 
new designs. 

As a result of the instrumentation development 
program necessitated by the experimental flutter in- 
vestigations, the vibration measuring equipment has 
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proved to be ideally suited for obtaining dynamic load 
data. The inherent characteristics of the equipment 
make it possible to record simultaneously a large num- 
ber of pickup units located in remote parts of the air- 
plane. In addition to the accelerometers, the equip- 
ment is used in conjunction with standard wire-wound 
strain gauges" and special control surface displacement 
indicators to obtain a complete time history of accelera- 
tions, stresses, and control displacements. 


FLYING-BoaT TESTS 


A typical equipment installation is shown in Fig. 23. 
The accelerometers are located in the wing, hull, and 
tail surfaces in sufficient numbers to record the accel- 
erations in the following modes: 


(a) Translation and rotation along and about the 
three principal axes. 

(b) Total vertical accelerations of the hull at the 
tail surfaces. 

(c) Total vertical accelerations of the hull at the 
bow. 


) OSCILLOGRAPH ; 
\_+ 
~ -GLM POWER SUPPLY 
AND AMPLIFIERS 
‘ STORAGE BATTERIES 


~ #~ ACCELEROMETER PICKUP MAY BE MOUNTED © STRAIN GAGES LOCATED IN STARBOAI 
1 TO MEASURE ACCELERATIONS IN EITHER (STATION 130) ON LOWER SPaR CHORDS FRONT 
VERTICAL, LATERAL,OR YAWING DIRECTIONS AND REAR SPARS 


Fic. 23. Installation of acceleration measuring equipment in the 
odel PBM-3 airplane. 


The control surface displacement indicators consist 
of wire-wound potentiometers connected in electrical 
bridge circuits whose outputs are directly proportional 
to the surface displacements. These are recorded by 
the oscillograph together with the strain gauge re- 
sponses. A typical oscillograph record showing a time 
history of these responses is illustrated in Fig. 24. 
It will be noted that the master oscillator signal is 
recorded as a check on the stability of the electrical 
equipment. During some early landing tests, the 
carrier oscillator signal was found to be distorted by the 
impact accelerations. It has since been redesigned, and 
in several cases where the landing impacts have 
been sufficiently severe to damage flight instru- 


TYPKAL RECORD OF 
LANDING ACCELERATIONS 


Fic. 24. Typical oscillograph record of landing accelerations. 


ments the electrical equipment has remained perfectly 
stable. 

The majority of test data available at present per- 
tains to the landing accelerations encountered on two 
of the flying boats. Although measurements are being 
made during all of the flight maneuvers that this type 
of aircraft is expected to perform, the measured accel- 
erations are all quite low. Similarly, no appreciable 
load factors have been encountered on normal take- 
offs. However, complete rough water tests are in 
progress at this writing. The landings themselves 
are quite representative and cover a wide range of 
loadings and landing techniques. 


LANDING ACCELERATIONS 


Several typical landing acceleration curves are plotted 
in Fig. 25. These three-dimensional plots offer the 
most comprehensive means of illustrating the data 
since they show a time history of acceleration dis- 
tribution. The occurrence of the acceleration peaks 
is characteristic of all the landings, and their frequency 
is largely dependent on the wave formation and natural 
frequencies of the hull. The closeness of these fre- 
quencies in many cases suggests the possibility of 
building up large hull amplitudes when the frequency 
of the wave formation coincides with one of the hull 
natural frequencies. 


SECONDS 


The effect of hull flexibility is shown by the shape 
of the acceleration curve along the hull span, particu- 
larly on the initial impacts. The slope of this curve 
is practically linear back to the rear step where it as- 
sumes a parabolic shape characteristic of the hull 
vertical bending mode. As is to be expected, this 
effect becomes more pronounced as the length of the 
hull is increased. For extremely large airplanes, it 
may prove desirable to proportion the hull load factor 
in accordance with the type of parabolic acceleration 
distribution shown in Fig. 25. 
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Fic. 26. Model A airplane, landing and take-off accelerations. 


Test Data 


The relations between the test data and present 
design requirements are illustrated in Figs. 26 and 27. 
In examining these curves, two facts are immediately 
apparent. First, the accelerations encountered at 
the center of gravity are well below the design limita- 
tions. For the Model B airplane the average c.g. 
acceleration is about 2.2g, while the average c.g. accel- 
eration for the Model A airplane is even lower, at about 
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Fic. 27. Model B airplane, landing and take-off accelerations. 
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1.7g. The angular accelerations, however, are con- 
siderably higher than the design values, as evidenced 
by the rather steep slope of the test curves. As a 
net result, the design requirements are apparently 
conservative for the major portion of the hull span, 
but, toward the tail, design accelerations have actually 
been encountered on the Model A airplane. 

In drawing any conclusions from these data, it 
must be remembered that all of the landings made to 
date may be classed as smooth or moderate. The c.g. 
accelerations will undoubtedly be found to increase in 
magnitude when rough water tests are made, and it 
will be interesting to see the effects on the angular 
accelerations. Similarly, while the bow load factor re- 
quirements appear conservative on the basis of the avail- 
able data, no true bow landings have been made to date. 
Although the stabilizer acceleration data are not 
plotted, the accelerations encountered at the stabilizer 
tips have often exceeded the hull accelerations at the tail. 
In one case a total acceleration at the stabilizer of 10g 
was recorded when the acceleration at the hull tail 
was only 6.5g. These stabilizer tip accelerations are 
particularly important for twin-tail airplanes where 
the heavy fin and rudder masses can build up large 
inertial forces. 


Landing Data 


As a step in predicting the trends of applied load 
factors with increase in airplane size, landing data for 
the two airplanes are plotted in Fig. 28 as statistical 


Fic. 28. Trends of maximum recorded accelerations during 
landings. 


frequency curves. In constructing these curves, each 
single nose acceleration represents the maximum 
acceleration encountered during any one landing and 
is not necessarily related to the c.g. or tail accelerations 
encountered at the same instant. From an examina- 
tion of Fig. 28 two trends are apparent. First, there 
is a definite indication that the applied vertical load 
factor at the center of gravity is less for the 140,000-lb. 
gross weight airplane than the 52,000-lb. airplane. 
The average vertical load factor for the smaller airplane 
averages about 2.2g (absolute) while the average load 
factor for the larger is only about 1.7g. This would 
indicate that the vertical load factor tends to decrease 
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with size. On the other hand, the average tail accelera- 
tion encountered on the larger model is higher than the 
average for the smaller airplane. Part of this in- 
crease would be expected because of the difference in 
hull spans, but it is evident from the slope of the 
curves of Figs. 26 and 27 that angular accelerations do 
increase with size. 

In predicting design trends on comparative data, as 
plotted in Fig. 28, it must be remembered that the 
load factors are not only a function of airplane size 
but also depend upon pilot technique, water conditions, 
and hull design. For these particular tests all pilots 
can be considered as experienced and in many cases 
both ships were flown by the same pilot. As previously 
mentioned, no rough water or bow landings have yet 
been made and the present data should be used with 
caution. 


FLIGHT MANEUVERS 


A sample record obtained during a demonstration 
pull-out dive is plotted in Fig. 29. This type of record 
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Fic. 29. Pull-out record showing correlation between accelera- 
tion and stress. 


is useful in showing not only the duration of the ap- 
plied “‘steady-state’’ acceleration but the phase rela- 
tionships between this acceleration and the spar stresses. 
The results of a number of pull-out records have been 
correlated with the computed stresses and the good 
agreement obtained is shown in Fig. 30. The elevator 
control position indicator was not installed for these 
tests, but, at present, interesting data are being ob- 
tained on the relationships between the elevator move- 
ments and “‘build up” of load factor. The results of a 
typical stall record are plotted in Fig. 31. In this 


case it is noted that in recovering from the stall the 
elevator was reversed from +12° to —9° and back to 
+15° in 3!/2 sec. In spite of large variation in elevator 
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Fic. 30. Correlation of measured and calculated stresses. 


angle, the acceleration at the center of gravity only 
varied from +0.7g to +1.25g (absolute). These 
types of measurements will be particularly valuable in 
investigating the load factors built up on fighter-type 
airplanes, which are designed to execute much more 
violent maneuvers than are expected of the large flying 
boats on which the present measurements are being 
made. 


Nose-WHEEL LOAD MEASUREMENTS 


Load factors, expressed in terms of applied accelera- 
tions, are usually of greater significance than actual 
loads. Often, however, it is desirable to measure 
loads directly, and such a case was recently encountered 
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Fic. 31. Typical elevator displacement and c.g. acceleration 
during stall. 
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in connection with structural difficulties with the nose 
wheel of a medium bomber. In this instance, several 
failures of the nose gear downlock fitting indicated that 
high drag loads were being realized. As static tests 
had proved that the gear would sustain 150 per 
cent of the specified three-wheel landing condition, 
which was critical, flight-test results were needed to 
determine the exact magnitudes of the loads actually 
being encountered. 

The .0se-wheel loads were determined by measuring 
the strut stresses at four points equally spaced around 
the strut periphery and then computing the loads from 
these measured stresses and the known nose-wheel 
geometry. The installation of the strain gauges on 
the nose strut is shown in Fig. 32. In order to cor- 
relate the nose-gear loads with the applied load factors, 
four accelerometer pickups were installed along the 
fuselage at the nose, center of gravity, deck turret, and 
tail. The tests were conducted in cooperation with the 
Air Forces Matériel Center. The particular field 
chosen for the tests was in a rutted condition and rep- 
resented the most severe type of service conditions 
likely to be encountered. Nose-gear strut stresses 
were measured during more than 25 take-offs and 
landings. 


Installation of strain gauges on nose wheel 


Fic. 32. 


The Nose-Gear Strut 


A diagrammatic sketch of the nose-gear strut is 
shown in Fig. 33. It will be noted that the downlock 
fitting is located approximately 29 per cent of the 
distance between the rotation axis.and the centerline of 
the axle. The load on the downlock is composed 
of the components of the vertical and drag loads normal 
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Nose-gear diagram. 


to the strut in accordance with the following equa. 
tion: 


R = J/K(D cos 6 — V sin @) 


It is apparent that the vertical load is a relieving 
load and, for a given drag load, the downlock load is 
increased as the vertical load is reduced. The signifi- 
cance of this feature in the design of the downlock 
fitting is graphically illustrated in Fig. 34. The drag 
load is plotted versus the vertical load and lines of 
constant D/V are plotted for ready reference. Super- 
imposed on this curve are the various limit design con- 
ditions for the downlock fitting. The lowest curve 
represents the design downlock load specified by the 
three-wheel landing with inclined reactions condition. 
In this case, the applied vertical load was 18,680 Ibs. 
and the applied drag load was 25 per cent of this value, 
4,670 Ibs. Fortunately, the original downlock fitting 
was good for considerably more than this specified 
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Fic. 34. Nose-gear flight-test results showing the ratio of drag to 
vertical loads under rough field landing conditions. 
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load because of an arbitrary ground turning condition 
assumed in the analysis, and the actual strength is 
plotted as tle intermediate curve. The highest curve 
represents the design strength of the final reinforced 
downlock fitting. As the fitting itself was well over- 
strength in compression, no compressive limit is shown. 

The results of a typical landing record are plotted 
in Fig. 35. The most striking feature is that both 
the drag and downlock reactions exhibit stress reversals 
that occur at the fore-and-aft natural bending fre- 
quency of the strut. The vertical reaction, on the 
other hand, remains positive throughout the landing 
run. The accelerations recorded in these tests were 
not particularly high, varying between two to three 
gravities immediately above the nose gear. 
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Fic. 35. Nose-gear landing loads. 


Design Loads 


The relations between the test points and design loads 
are shown in Fig. 34. In practically every case the 
test points fall above the limit specified by the three- 
wheel landing with inclined reactions condition. For 
this particular design there is an indication that the 
D/V ratio is most often near 0.8, and the maximum 
load imposed on the downlock fitting was caused by a 
vertical load that was 78 per cent of the design vertical 
reaction combined with a drag load 60 per cent of the 
vertical. In some instances the whipping may result 
in high forward loads, for, in this case, the vertical 
load adds to the negative drag load. Again, there is a 
tendency for the test points to cluster around the D/V 
= 0.8 ratio, although the vertical loads are relatively 
low. These results lead to the conclusion that the 
original design load, specified as 25 per cent of the 
vertical reaction, was unconservative. The present 
specified percentage of 0.33 does not appear too strin- 
gent, and there is experimental justification for in- 
creasing this value. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Until recently, experimental checks on the flutter 
characteristics of a new model consisted of ground os- 


cillation tests. The results of these tests were limited 
to the determination of natural frequencies, which, 
while important, are only a part of the data required 
to establish the flutter speeds of an airplane. The 
present investigations have advanced the test technique 
to the point where more complete flutter data may now 
be measured in flight. In one instance a rudder 
flutter condition has actually been predicted from 
flight data, while the recent tests on the Mars have 
shown that the instrumentation difficulties encountered 
on earlier tests have been eliminated. A substantial 
back-log of experience has been obtained and this is 
being supplemented with continued flight and wind- 
tunnel experience. As airplane design speeds approach 
estimated flutter speeds, it is anticipated that 
flight flutter tests will become a required acceptance 
item. 

Although the vibration measuring equipment was 
developed primarily for flutter testing, it has proved 
to be suited ideally for measuring all types of accelera- 
tions, stresses, and displacements. In addition to 
recording many types of dynamic data, which hereto- 
fore has not been possible, the ability of the equipment 
to record simultaneously the responses of a large 
number of remotely located indicators has resulted in a 
tremendous saving in flight time. The economic 
aspects of this, particularly for flight tests on large 
airplanes, are apparent. Practically all of the tests 
discussed in the paper are being extended, and the 
results are already contributing materially to more 
refined aircraft design. 
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Altimeter Setting Indicator 


CHARLES H. COLVIN* 
New York Unwersity 


SUMMARY 


The paper describes a new instrument, the Altimeter Setting 
Indicator, developed in the Instrument Division of the Weather 
Bureau under the direction of the author. The instrument is in- 
tended for installation at airports and is a special form of aneroid 
barometer in which the mechanism is so designed and the scale 
so graduated that the ‘altimeter setting number” is read directly. 
An adjustment is provided for adapting the instrument for use at 
airports at various elevations above sea level. The paper in- 
cludes an analysis of the relation between barometric pressure 
and altimeter setting numbers. The old techniques of determin- 
ing and making available altimeter setting information are com- 
pared with that made possible by the use of the Altimeter Setting 


Indicator. 


Sdn ALTIMETER SETTING INDICATOR is an aneroid 
barometer from which, when the instrument is ad- 
justed for the surveyed elevation of the airport upon 
which it is installed, the altimeter setting number may 
be read directly. 


The instrument was developed, under the author’s Fic. 1. Sensitive altimeter. 


direction, by the U.S. Weather Bureau, and an ini- 


tial quantity has been manufactured for the Bureau. 
Change in Altimeter 
Altimeter Setting Number Reading, Ft. 
28.0 1,824 
To understand why such an instrument is needed, it 28.1 1,727 
is necessary to recall that the Sensitive Altimeter (Fig. 28.2 1600 
1), as used on all transport and military aircraft to indi- og yee 
cate altitude, is provided with a so-called “barometric 298 5 L3 40 
scale’”’ by means of which the instrument may be ad- 28.6 1,244 
justed to compensate for barometric pressure changes. 28.7 1,148 
In flight this scale is set by the pilot to the number of —_ 1,052 
which he is advised by radio from an airport. With its so , pond 
barometric scale set to this number, the hands of the ops sca 
altimeter will, if the instrument has no calibration error, 99 2 673 
read the altitude of the airport when the plane lands on 29.3 579 
that airport. (It is assumed that the position of the 29.4 485 
altimeter in the airplane is such that the instrument sped 392 
is 10 ft. above the ground when the wheels touch the _s ro 
runway.) The number to which the pilot sets the 29.8 112 
barometric scale of the altimeter is known officially as 29.9 20 
the ‘‘altimeter setting number” and colloquially as the 30.0 — 73 
“kollsman number.”’ t 30.1 — 165 
30.2 —257 
Presented at the Radio and Instruments Session, Eleventh ae San 
Annual Meeting, I.A.S., New York, January 25-29, 1943. 30.5 —~531 
* Director, Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, and Co- 30.6 —~622 
ordinator of Research, College of Engineering. Also Technical 30.7 —~712 
Adviser to the Chief, U.S. Weather Bureau. 30.8 —~803 
} It is also referred to as the “standard atmosphere sea level 30.9 —~893 
pressure,” not to be confused with the “standard pressure at sea 
31.0 —983 


level’’ which is 29.92 in. of mercury. 
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ALTITUDE CORRECTONS 


Although called the “barometric scale’ and appar- 
ently graduated in inches of mercury, the adjustment 
of this scale actually changes the reading of the altime- 
ter by a certain number of feet regardless of the altitude 
or barometric pressure. For example, changing the 
barometric scale setting from 29.9 to 30.1 causes the 
altimeter to read 185 ft. higher, regardless of the initial 
reading. Table 1 gives, for each value of the altimeter 
setting number, the correction to be applied to the alti- 
tude indication (in feet) to obtain the corresponding 
altitude reading for a setting of 29.92—that is, to obtain 
the so-called ‘‘pressure altitude.” The values in the 
table equal the altitude in the standard atmosphere! 
for the barometric pressure in inches of mercury of the 
same values as the altimeter setting numbers; hence, 
the name ‘‘barometric scale.’’ However, at no other 
altitude are the numbers on the altimeter setting scale 
readable in inches of mercury, while they do correspond 
to the figures in feet, as given in Table 1, at all altitudes. 

As it is necessary to determine the altimeter setting 
number and to transmit it by radio at frequent intervals 
and as this is merely a reference number that is only 
indirectly related to the ambient barometric pressure at 
the airport, some accurate and simple method or instru- 
ment for determining the number was desirable. 


CORRECTION METHODS 


Two methods have been in use. In one the ambient 
pressure is determined from the mercurial or other 
barometer in the Airport Weather Bureau Office. This 
is reduced to the station pressure (for the field elevation) 
and from this pressure value the corresponding altitude 
in the standard atmosphere (or ‘‘pressure altitude’’) 
may be determined by reference to appropriate tables.! 
Adding 10 ft. (the assumed height of the dirplane’s 
altimeter above the ground) and subtracting the actual 
altitude of the airport from this “pressure altitude” 
gives the altimeter setting value in feet. Reference to 
Table 1 or its equivalent in the standard atmosphere 
tables gives the corresponding altimeter setting number. 
In practice, the procedure is simplified by the use of 
special tables prepared for each airport. 

In another method a station barometer,’ comprising a 
Sensitive Altimeter identical with those carried by the 
airplanes, is installed in the airport Operations Office. 
When the altimeter setting number is desired, the ad- 
justment knob of the altimeter is turned until the hands 
read 10 ft. below the airport altitude.* The instru- 
ment is then vibrated or tapped and again set to the 
field altitude less 10 ft. After repeated setting and tap- 


* It should, perhaps, be explained that, since it is desired that 
the airplane’s altimeter read the field altitude when 10 ft. above 
the field, it must be set to read 10 ft. below the field altitude when 
at the field elevation. Hence, the correct setting number is that 
corresponding to an altitude 10 ft. less than the actual elevation of 
the field. 


Fic. 2. Altimeter setting indicator. 


ping, the desired altitude indication is obtained, and 
the setting number is then read from the barometric 
scale. 


THE ALTIMETER SETTING INDICATOR 


On the other hand, from the Altimeter Setting Indica- 
tor (Fig. 2), the altimeter setting number is read di- 
rectly. Once installed and set for the height of the air- 
port, no manipulation or reference to tables is required. 

In the Altimeter Setting Indicator the mechanism of 
the Sensitive Altimeter has, in effect, been turned inside 
out. Adjustment is made for altitude with the hand 
indicating altimeter setting numbers. Each instrument 
is built to cover a range of airport elevation of 200 ft. 
To allow for the assumed height of the altimeter (10 ft. 
above the field) the instrument is set to an airport ele- 
vation 10 ft. below the actual altitude of the airport. 
The altimeter setting scale is calibrated in the pressure 
equivalents of altitude in accordance with the Stand- 
ard Atmosphere Tables but is graduated in the corre- 
sponding altimeter setting numbers (from Table 1) 
with 29.92 placed at the altitude of the midpoint of the 
airport elevation scale. For example, an Altimeter 
Setting Indicator designed for airport elevations from 
900 to 1,100 ft. has the 29.9 graduation line at the pres- 
sure corresponding to 1,020 ft. (1,000 being the mid- 
point of the airport elevation scale and 20 the altitude 
equivalent of 29.9 in Table 1), the 29.0 line at a pressure 
corresponding to 1863 ft., the 31.0 line at a pressure cor- 
responding to 17 ft., etc. 

The instrument is enclosed in a sealed case with pro- 
vision for connection to a static head for elimination of 
effects of wind pressure. 


Specifications 

The specification against which the initial purchase 
was made by the Weather Bureau requires that errors at 
room temperature shall not exceed +0.02 and that the 
maximum error shall not exceed the minimum error by 
more than 0.02. Resetting of the airport elevation in- 
dex can, therefore, keep all readings within +0.01 of 
the correct value. 
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A change in temperature of 20°C. within the range 
between 10°C. and 40°C. may not cause a change in 
reading of more than 0.02, and friction errors may not 
exceed 0.01. 

A position error (difference between the reading with 
dial horizontal and that with dial vertical) of 0.01 is 
allowed. This error may be minimized or eliminated 
by resetting the airport elevation index. 

The aging requirement is that after six months the 
calibration shall be restored, within the original limits, 
by moving the airport elevation index not more than 
20 ft. 


Test Results 


The maximum and average errors of the first 13 
instruments received and tested for the Weather Bu- 
reau of Standards, were: 


Maximum Average 
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Temperature error, for change of 


20°C. 0.014 0.008 
Friction error not readable 
Position error less than 0.01 


no readable change 
in two months 


Aging 


The Altimeter Setting Indicator is installed in the 
Operations Office, rather than in the Weather Bureau 
Office, where it can be read at any time by operating 
personnel and where the altimeter setting number can 
be transmitted immediately without reference to the 
Weather Bureau Office. Until the rate of drift is estab- 
lished for each instrument, their readings are being com- 
pared daily with the computed values of altimeter set- 
ting numbers as determined from the Weather Bureau 
mercurial barometer. It is anticipated that after an 
initial period of such daily comparisons it will be found 
unnecessary to check the Altimeter Setting Indicator 
more often than once per month. It is estimated that 


Calibration at room temperature 0.028 0.012 the use of these instruments will effect a saving to the 
Difference between maximum Weather Bureau of some 400 man-hours per year per 
and minimum error 0.015 0.010 instrument. 
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Mechanical Properties of Austenitic 
Stainless Steels 


R. A. LINCOLN* W. H. MATHER? 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation 


INTRODUCTION 


MM HAS BEEN WRITTEN and said about the corro- 
sion and the heat-resistant properties of aus- 
tenitic stainless steel. However, relatively little con- 
sideration has been given to their mechanical proper- 
ties, in spite of the fact that a variety of remarkable 
and useful properties can be obtained. Changes in 
chemical composition produce considerable differences 
in mechanical properties, so that, within the range of 
compositions of austenitic stainless steel that can be ob- 
tained commercially, it is possible to obtain a wide 
variety of different alloys. These range from a rela- 
tively soft metal with a low rate of work-hardening that 
lends itself readily to spinning operations to alloys 
that are slightly harder and have a rate of work- 
hardening that makes them well suited to drawing and, 
finally, to alloys that have a high rate of work-harden- 
ing that can be cold-rolled to extremely high tensile 
strengths and still have sufficient ductility to allow strip 
and sheet to be formed into structural shapes. 


EFFECT OF COMPOSITION 


This marked effect of composition on mechanical 
properties is the result of the effect of slight changes in 
composition affecting the stability of austenite with 
respect to its tendency to transform into ferrite at room 
temperature. The effect of composition on the sta- 
bility of the austenite is clearly shown in the curves 
taken from a paper published by Wever and Jelling- 
haus of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. Fig. 1 shows 
cross sections of the constitution diagram for ternary 
alloys containing iron, chromium, and nickel. These 
cross sections are drawn at constant iron content so 
that along their length relative proportions of chro- 
mium and nickel vary. The cross sections at 75 per 
cent and 70 per cent iron cover the range of alloys that 
will be discussed and referred to as austenitic stainless 
steel. These two cross sections show that when the 
nickel content exceeds approximately 11 per cent the 
alloy at room temperature consists of a stable austenitic 
structure with no tendency to transform into ferrite. 
However, when the nickel content drops below 11 per 
cent, there is a tendency for ferrite to form in the vicin- 
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Fic. 1. Cross sections of equal iron content through the 
three component systems Fe—Cr—Ni. From Wever and Jel- 
linghaus, Mitt. Kais.-Wilh.-Inst. Eisenf., Vol. 13, p. 103, 1931. 


ity of room temperature. For example, on the cross 
section for 75 per cent iron, an alloy containing 17 to 18 
per cent chromium and 7 to 8 per cent nickel is com- 
pletely austenitic in the temperature range from 
1,100°C. down to approximately 100°C. However, 
below 100°C. the stable structure would consist of a 
mixture of austenite and ferrite. In the annealed con- 
dition such an alloy would exist at room temperature 
with a completely austenitic structure because of the 
fact that at the low temperature it is too sluggish to 
transform. However, when the material is deformed 
through cold-work, the energy imparted to the structure 
by the working of the metal causes the transformation 
from austenite into ferrite to start taking place. Thus, 
in such an alloy the normal increase in hardness pro- 
duced by cold-work is exaggerated and added to by in- 
crease in hardness, which results from the transforma- 
tion of austenite into ferrite. 

On the other hand, when an alloy in this range of 
compositions contains more than 11 per cent nickel and 
is subjected to cold deformation, the work-hardening 
that results is not added to by any tendency for the aus- 
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tenite to transform, and such alloys therefore have the 
lowest rate of work-hardening. 


Composition Control 

The primary requisite, necessary in order to obtain an 
alloy with the desired mechanical properties, is to con- 
trol the composition so that an austenitic structure that 
has the necessary tendency to transform into ferrite 
is obtained. For example, with approximately 18 per 
cent chromium, the addition of approximately 12 per 
cent nickel produces an austenitic structure that at 
room temperature is completely stable without any 
tendency to transform into ferrite. When such an alloy 
is cold-worked, the rate of work-hardening is relatively 
low and the increase in hardness is that produced by the 
cold-working of the austenite. If the nickel content is 
lowered to 8 per cent, with the chromium content re- 
maining at approximately 18 per cent, an austenitic 
structure is obtained which at room temperature is 
less stable than the higher nickel alloy, and there exists 
a tendency for some of the austenite to transform to 
ferrite. As alloys with successively lower nickel con- 
tent are examined it will be found that the rate of work- 
hardening gradually increases as a result of a decrease 
in stability of the austenite. If the nickel content is 
made too low, then the austenite becomes unstable, 
and such large quantities of it transform into ferrite 
that alloys difficult to control are obtained. 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF ANNEALED ALLOYS 


Before taking up the properties of cold-worked ma- 
terial, it might be well to consider the mechanical 
properties of annealed alloys as they are affected by 
composition. Fig. 2 shows stress-strain curves for 
annealed austenitic stainless steel of different compo- 
sitions. As can be seen from this figure, the yield 
strength of the various alloys is controlled more by car- 
bon content than by any other variation in composi- 
tion. It will be noted that, regardless of chromium 
and nickel content within the range being considered, 
as the carbon content increases from 0.056 per cent up 
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to 0.13 per cent the yield strength increases from ap- 
proximately 24,000 up to 36,000 Ibs. per sq.in. On the 
other hand, after the range of elastic deformation has 
been passed and the metal is being plastically deformed 
while being pulled in the tensile test, widely different 
stresses are obtained, depending on the chromium and 
nickel content. Thus, the alloy containing approxi- 
mately 16.5 per cent chromium and 11 per cent nickel 
breaks with an ultimate strength of 74,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in. and 60 per cent elongation in a 2-in. gauge length. 
The alloy containing 17.90 per cent chromium and 6.72 
per cent nickel breaks with an ultimate tensile strength 
of 146,000 lbs. per sq.in. and an elongation of 72'/2 per 
cent in a 2-in. gauge length. The alloys containing ap- 
proximately 19 per cent chromium and 9 per cent nickel 
all break with tensile strengths in the range from 85,000 
to 95,000 Ibs. per sq.in. Thus it appears that, up to the 
yield strength and before any plastic deformation has 
taken place in the metal, all of these compositions have 
approximately similar strengths that vary slightly in 
proportion to the amount of carbon dissolved in the 
austenite. However, after plastic deformation starts 
taking place, the actual breaking load varies widely 
depending on the relative chromium and nickel con- 
tent, which in turn influences the transformation of 
austenite into ferrite during cold deformation. 


Drawing Properties 


With regard to the drawing properties of these alloys 
in the annealed condition, we regard the composition 
containing 0.08 to 0.12 per cent carbon with approxi- 
mately 19 per cent chromium and 9 per cent nickel as 
being the composition best suited for all round deep 
drawing. This composition is known as Type 302 stain- 
less steel, and we believe it to be best suited for straight 
tension draws where the metal is being pulled through 
a drawing ring and must elongate uniformly all over 
after passing through the ring. The proper rate of 
work-hardening of this composition of chromium and 
nickel together with carbon content in the vicinity of 
0.10 per cent, results in an alloy that does not tend to 
neck down in one place while being drawn but tends to 
cause the deformation to be spread uniformly over a 
larger area. 


Spinning Operations 

An alloy containing approximately 17 per cent chro- 
mium and 11 per cent nickel with carbon content in the 
vicinity of 0.05 per cent is one that we would consider 
best suited for spinning operations or for mild drawing 
and forming operations, which are similar to spinning 
operations. The extremely low rate of work-hardening 
introduced by the high nickel content, together with the 
low yield strength accompanying the low carbon con- 
tent, results in an alloy well suited for such applica- 
tions. This alloy is known as the free spinning grade of 
Type 304 stainless steel. 
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TABLE 1 


Density of Dural = 2.8; Density of 18-8 = 7.95 


Ratio — 


Comparison of Mechanical Properties 


Yield 


Strength, Lbs. 


Hardened Dural with a 1 sq.in. cross 
section 40,000 
Hardened Dural with a 2.83 sq.in. 


cross section 113,200 
Cold-rolled stainless steel strip (0.11 

per cent C, 19 per cent Cr, 9 per 

cent Ni) with a 1 sq.in. cross sec- 


tion 113,200 


Regular Type 304 stainless steel, which has a low 
carbon content with approximately 19 per cent chro- 
mium and 9 per cent nickel, has properties intermediate 
between the two previously mentioned ones and would 
undoubtedly be satisfactory for many drawing opera- 
tions. However, we believe that the two first-named 
compositions are sufficient to cover most requirements. 


High Strength Alloys 


The composition containing approximately 18 per 
cent chromium and slightly less than 7 per cent nickel 
is not suggested for most applications in the annealed 
condition unless the high rate of work-hardening of this 
composition is desirable for special reasons. We be- 
lieve that its best field of usefulness lies in the cold- 
rolled condition because it can be rolled to relatively 
high strength and still retain sufficient ductility to al- 
low itself to be formed. 

By carefully controlling the relative amounts of 
chromium, nickel, manganese, and carbon present in 
austenitic stainless steel, it is possible to obtain alloys 
that can be rolled to extremely high tensile strengths 
and still have good ductility. In considering material 
from the point of view of its strength-weight ratio, it is 
natural to compare it with aluminum alloys because of 
their well-known high strength-weight ratio. From this 
point of view it is of interest to determine the proper- 
ties that the stainless steel would have to have in order 
to compare favorably with Dural. Table 1 gives such 
a comparison. 

As shown in the table, the density of Dural is approxi- 
mately 2.8, while that of 18-8 is about 7.95. Thus, the 
ratio of the density of stainless steel to that of Dural is 
2.83 to 1. The best mechanical strength that can be 
obtained with aluminum alloys is a tensile strength of 
approximately 62,000 Ibs. per sq.in. and a yield strength 
of approximately 40,000 lbs. per sq.in. When we take 
into account that a given volume of stainless steel is 
2.83 times as heavy as the same volume of aluminum 
alloy, it is evident that, in order to have as good a 


Density of 18-8 


= 2.83 


Density of Dural 


Per Cent Deflection 

Elonga- Modulus of at Yield 

Tensile tion in Elasticity, Strength, 
Strength, Lbs. 2 In. Lbs. per Sq.In. In./In. 
62,000 10 10,000,000 0.0062 
175,400 10,000,000 0.0062 
27,000,000 0. 0062 


140,000 20 
strength-weight ratio, stainless steel must have a yield 
strength of at least 113,200 lbs. per sq.in. and a tensile 
strength of at least 175,460 lbs. per sq.in. For example: 
a square inch section of stainless steel of a given length 
is equivalent in weight to a 2.83-sq.in. section of Dural 
of the same length. In order to have the same weight- 
strength ratio, the piece of stainless steel would have 
to withstand 113,200 Ibs. before arriving at its yield 
strength because this is the stress at which such a sec- 
tion of Dural in its hardened condition would be at its 
yield strength. Since Dural has a modulus of elasticity 
of approximately 10,000,000 Ibs. per sq.in. and stainless 
steel has a modulus of elasticity of approximately 
27,000,000 Ibs. per sq.in., the above-described bar of 
Dural would deflect 0.0062 in. per in. at a yield strength 
of 113,200 Ibs. total load on a 2.83 sq.in. cross section, 
while the above-described bar of stainless steel would 
deflect approximately the same at a yield strength of 
113,200 Ibs. on a 1 sq.in. cross section. In other words, 
there would be almost no difference in the deflection 
produced by a given stress. 

It should be borne in mind that because of its lower 
density a given section of Dural will have a greater 
thickness than a similar stainless-steel section of the 
same strength-weight ratio. Similarly, the Dural sec- 
tion would be more resistant to buckling under com- 
pression. For this reason designs that have been made 
with Dural might not be satisfactory if the Dural were 
replaced by stainless steel. In order to make use of the 
high strength-weight ratio of stainless steel, it will be 
necessary to use designs favorable to the characteris- 
tics of stainless steels where the rigidity of thin sections 
are stiffened by corrugating or some similar forming. 

On the basis of past experience cold-rolled stainless- 
steel strip that has an elongation of approximately 15 
per cent, in the 2-in. gauge length of the standard ten- 
sile test, should have sufficient ductility to make the 
bends that would be expected in the forming of such 
parts as angles and I-beams that are used as structural 
members. Taking this figure of 15 per cent elongation 
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in the standard 2-in. gauge length tensile test as a 
requirement to be met, let us consider what mechanical 
properties can be obtained with stainless steel (see 
Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
Yield Tensile Per Cent 
Strength, Strength, Elonga- 
Lbs. per Lbs. per tion in 
Alloy and Treatment Sq.In. Sq.In. 2 In. 
Cold-rolled stainless-steel 
strip (0.11 per cent C 
19-9) with a 1 sq.in. 
cross section 129,000 145,000 15 
Cold-rolled stainless-steel 
strip (0.10 per cent C 
18-8) with a 1 sq.in. 
cross section 140,000 160,000 15 
Cold-rolled stainless-steel 
strip (0.13-0.15 per cent 
C, 17-18 per cent Cr, 
7.0-7.2 per cent Ni, 
0.50 per cent Mn) with 
a 1 sq.in. cross section 170,000 200,000 15 
Minimum strength that 
stainless steel must 
have in order to com- 
pete with aluminum 113,000 175,000 


OF THE AERONAUTICAL 


Camposition Variations 


With 0.11 per cent carbon and approximately 19 per 
cent chromium and 9 per cent nickel, by the proper 
cold-rolling, strip can be obtained which together with 
15 per cent elongation, has a yield strength of 129,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. and a tensile strength of 145,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in. With 0.10 per cent carbon and approximately 
18 per cent chromium and 8 per cent nickel, cold-rolled 
strip can be obtained with an elongation of 15 per cent, 
a yield strength of 140,000 Ibs. per sq. in., and a tensile 
strength of 160,000 Ibs. per sq.in. This range of com- 
positions from 18 to 19 per cent chromium and 8 to 9 
per cent nickel represents the compositions that most 
likely would be obtained when ordering regular 18-8 
under Type 302 specifications. It can be seen that the 
properties that can be obtained with these alloys are not 
good enough to compete with aluminum on the basis of 
the weight-strength ratig. It was pointed out pre- 
viously that, in order to compete with Dural stainless 
steel would have to have a yield strength of approxi- 
mately 113,200 Ibs. per sq.in. and a tensile strength of 
175,000 Ibs. per sq.in. Thus, the regular Type 18-8 
is slightly better than Dural when we consider the yield 
strength on a weight-strength basis but falls below 
Dural when tensile strength is considered. 

Most of the 17-7 Type 301 stainless steel which is 
made has had sufficient manganese added to it so that 
the effect of the combined nickel and manganese 
contents is such that an alloy with properties simi- 
lar to those described above for 18-8 and 19-9 is ob- 
tained. 


1943 
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Obtaininz High Mechanical Properties 


If the composition is closely controlled so that the 
nickel content falls between 7.0 to 7.2 per cent, the 
chromium content is 17 to 18 per cent, and the carbon 
content is 0.13 to 0.15 per cent with the manganese 
content close to 0.50 per cent, cold-rolled strip and 
sheets can be obtained that have a yield strength of 
170,000 Ibs. per sq.in. and a tensile strength of 200,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. with 15 per cent elongation. When this 
is compared with the previously stated figures for Dural, 
it is evident that this stainless steel has a tensile strength 
15 per cent greater and a yield strength 42 per cent 
greater than Dural when equal weights of the two alloys 
are compared on a strength-weight basis. 

Table 3 gives compositions with which high tensile 
strengths can be obtained accompanied by good duc- 
tility. The first composition in this table is the one that 
has just been discussed. If the chromium content of 
this composition is held close to 18.00 per cent, then 
alloys that have the same desirable properties can be 
produced that contain 0.10 to 0.12 per cent carbon. 
Other variations in composition are possible within the 
limits of the present Type 301 analysis and still main- 
tain the high mechanical properties stated above. If 
the carbon content is 0.10 to 0.12 per cent and the 
chromium content close to 17 per cent, the nickel con- 
tent must be about 7.5 per cent, or approximately 1 per 
cent manganese must be present with 7.0 to 7.2 per cent 
nickel. The only requirement of chemical composition 
is that the elements be balanced so as to obtain an 
austenitic structure with the proper tendency to trans- 
form into ferrite. 


TABLE 3 
Compositions with Which High Mechanical Properties Can Be 
Obtained 
Per Cent C Per Cent Mn PerCent Per Cent Ni 
0.13-0.15 0.50-0.70 17-18 7.0 -7.2 
0.10-0.12 0.50-0.70 17.90-18.25 7.0 -7.2 
0.10-0.12 1.20-1.40 17.00-17.40 7.0 -7.2 
0.09-0. 13 0.50-0.70 18 -19 6.25-7.0 


Cold-Rolling Tests 


Tests have shown that a relatively wide range of 
compositions exists with nickel contents of less than 7 
per cent which have the same desirable mechanical 
properties described above. The narrow limits of com- 
positions described above lie on the upper edge of this 
relatively wide range of compositions. The wide range 
existing at nickel contents of less than 7 per cent have 
been overlooked up to the present time, and it has been 
generally assumed that more than 7 per cent nickel is 
necessary in order to produce an austenitic structure 
sufficiently stable to be useful unless relatively large 
quantities of manganese were present. Our experiments 
show that alloys falling in the range of compositions 
0.09 to 0.13 per cent carbon, 0.50 to 0.70 per cent man- 
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ganese, 18 to 19 per cent chromium, and 6.25 to 7.0 per 
cent nickel have the same high mechanical properties 
described above after cold-rolling. 

An example of the mechanical properties that can be 
obtained with an alloy in this last-named range of com- 
positions is shown by the data in Table 4, obtained 
from an alloy containing 0.11 to 0.12 per cent carbon, 
18 55 per cent chromium, 6.84 per cent nickel, and 0.50 
per cent manganese. 


TABLE 4 


Mechanical Properties That Can Be Obtained with Alloys Con- 
taining Less Than 7 Per Cent Nickel 


Yield 

Strength 
(0.2 Per Tensile Per Cent 
Cent Offset), Strength, Elonga- 


Lbs. per Lbs. per tion in 

Treatment S$q.In. Sq.In. 2 In. 

1,950 °F., air-cooled 38,000 124,000 86.0 
Cold-rolled (12.5 per cent) 60,000 152,000 55.0 
Cold-rolled (22.5 per cent) 118,000 176,000 36.5 
Cold-rolled (30 per cent) 151,000 193,000 25.0 
Cold-rolled (41.5 per cent) 184,000 214,000 16.0 


Test Results 


The results of our tests on these alloys indicate that, 
in certain ranges of composition, changes in the con- 
centration of chromium affected the stability of the aus- 
tenite with respect to its tendency to transform into 
ferrite in a manner that is contrary to the relationship 
that we had thought to be true. We had, in the past, 
believed that increasing the chromium content would 
make the austenite less stable. However, in the alloys 
containing from approximately 5.5 to 7.5 per cent 
nickel and chromium contents in the range from 17 to 
21 per cent, increasing the chromium content produced 
an alloy that, at room temperature, appeared to have 
more stable austenite when judged on the basis of work- 
hardening and mechanical properties. Table 5 illus- 
trates this behavior. 


Effect of Increasing Chromium 


We have just considered the properties of an alloy 
containing 0.11 to 0.12 per cent carbon, 18.55 per cent 
chromium, and 6,84 per cent nickel. Compare this 
with an alloy containing 0.11 per cent carbon, 20.88 
per cent chromium, 6.66 per cent nickel, and 0.50 per 
cent manganese. In the annealed condition this latter 


alloy has a yield strength of 40,000 lbs. per sq.in., a 
tensile strength of 105,000 Ibs. per sq.in., and an elonga- 
tion of 65.0 per cent in a 2-in. gauge length. As shown 
before, the former alloy has a yield strength of 38,000 
Ibs. per sq.in., a tensile strength of 125,000 lbs. per 
sq.in., and an elongation of 86.0 per cent. After cold- 
rolling 30 per cent, the alloy containing 20.88 per cent 
chromium had a yield strength of 125,000 Ibs. per sq.in., 
a tensile strength of 167,000 lbs. per sq.in., and an elon- 
gation of 25 per cent, while the alloy with 18.55 per 
cent chromium had a yield strength of 151,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in., a tensile strength of 193,000 Ibs. per sq.in., and an 
elongation of 25 per cent. Thus the alloy with the 
higher chromium content appears to be made up of 
austenite that is more stable than that in the lower 
chromium alloy. It can be seen that the tensile 
strength in the annealed condition as well as the rate of 
work-hardening of the higher chromium alloy are less 
than the equivalent properties in the low chromium 
alloy. 

On the basis of the above data it can be seen that in 
order to obtain high-tensile stainless steel with the high- 
est mechanical properties and at the same time have 
the broadest range of chemical compositions to work 
to, it will be desirable for the minimum nickel content 
of 7 per cent present in most specifications to be lowered 
to about 6 per cent. 


SPECIFYING MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 


In order to specify the desired mechanical properties 
in these alloys to best advantage, it will be necessary to 
discard the old classification of tempers that connects 
the various tempers with yield and tensile strengths. 
In place of this some classification will have to be 
adopted that connects the various tempers with yield 
strengths and allows the tensile strengths to fall where 
they may, or a different relationship between temper, 
yield strength, and tensile will have to be used for 
compositions showing different rates of work harden- 
ing. 

As an example of what might be encountered if the 
various tempers were specified on the basis of tensile 
strength alone, consider some of the properties already 
described. When considering the properties of regular 
18-8 and 19-9, it was pointed out that in this range of 
compositions cold-rolled strip can be obtained which has 
a tensile strength of 145,000 to 160,000 Ibs. per sq.in., 


TABLE 5 


Effect of Varying Chromium Content in the Range of Compositions 5.5 to 7.5 Per Cent Nickel and 17 to 21 Per Cent Chromium 


Yield Tensile Per Cent 
Strength, Strength, Elongation 
Alloy Treatment Lbs. per Sq.In. Lbs. per Sq.In. in 2 In. 
18.55 per cent Cr, 6.84 per cent Ni 1,950 °F., air-cooled 38,000 124,000 86.0 
18.55 per cent Cr, 6.84 per cent Ni Cold-rolled 30 per cent 151,000 193,000 25.0 
20.88 per cent Cr, 6.66 per cent Ni 1,950 °F., air-cooled 40,000 105,000 65.0 
20.88 per cent Cr, 6.66 per cent Ni Cold-rolled 30 per cent 125,000 


167,000. 25.0 
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TABLE 6 


Effect of Composition on the Relationship Between Tegsile Strength and Yield Strength 
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A 
Alloy Treatment 
302 stainless steel (0.11 per cent 
C, 19-9) Half-hard type 


Cold-rolled (12.5 per cent) 


18.55 per cent Cr, 6.84 per cent Ni 
Cold-rolled (22.5 per cent) 


18.55 per cent Cr, 6.84 per cent Ni 
302 stainless steel (0.11 per cent 
C, 19-9) Annealed 


Annealed 


Tensile Strength, Yield Strength, Per Cent Elon- 


Lbs. per Sq.In- Lbs. per Sq.In. gation in 2 In. 
150,000 (min.) 110,000 (min.) 8.0 (min.) 
152,000 60,000 55.0 

176,000 118,000 36.5 

95,000 38,000 65 

124,000 38,000 85 


18.5 per cent Cr, 6.8 per cent Ni 


and a yield strength of 129,000 to 140,000 Ibs. per sq.in., 
and an elongation of 15 per cent. Thus, with half-hard 
18-8 strip, when a minimum tensile strength of 150,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. is specified, a minimum yield strength of 
110,000 Ibs. per sq.in. is obtained. However, if the 
alloy with 18.55 per cent chromium and 6.84 per cent 
nickel were supplied to meet a minimum tensile strength 
of 150,000 Ibs. per sq.in., a yield strength of only 60,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. might be obtained. This latter alloy 
can be supplied with a yield strength of 110,000, but, in 
order to obtain it, a tensile strength of 175,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in. must accompany it. With these properties an 
elongation of 36 per cent is obtained. 

Thus it can be seen that this composition has proper- 
ties superior to the regular 18-8, but that, in order to 
specify the desired properties, it will be necessary to 
have specifications different from those in existence for 
regular 18-8. 


Effect of Different Compositions 

It is interesting to generalize a little on a comparison 
of the mechanical properties of the different composi- 
tions. In the annealed condition all of the austenitic 
chromium nickel steels with the same carbon content 
have approximately the same yield strength. As 
shown previously, this holds true for the 18.5 per cent 
chromium, 6.8 per cent nickel analysis as well as for the 
regular 19-9 composition. However, beyond the elas- 
tic range where plastic deformation takes place in the 
tensile test, the various rates of work-hardening of dif- 
ferent compositions influence the stress at which break- 
ing occurs. The compositions with the greatest rate of 
work-hardening show higher breaking strengths than 
the ones with lower rates of work-hardening. Thus, 
the tensile strength of the annealed 19-9 composition 
is approximately 95,000 Ibs. per sq in., while that of 
the 18.5 per cent chromium, 6.8 per cent nickel com- 
position is approximately 125,000 to 145,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in., although the yield strength of the two are ap- 
proximately the same. In other words, the yield 
strength is dependent on the amount of cold work that 
the alloy has had before being subjected to the tensile 
test. 

In the previously cited case where a wide dif- 
ference in yield strengths existed at 150,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in. tensile in two different compositions, the 18.5 
per cent chromium, 6.8 per cent nickel composition re- 


quired only 12.5 per cent reduction in cold rolling in 
order to attain a tensile strength of 150,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in., while the 19-9 composition required approxi- 
mately 35 per cent cold reduction. When the former 
composition is given 35 per cent cold reduction, its 
tensile strength becomes 195,000 Ibs. per sq.in. and its 
yield strength is 165,000 Ibs. per sq.in., wth 20 per cent 
elongation. It has been our experience that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent reduction in thickness by cold roll- 
ing is necessary in order to raise the yield strength so 
that it is within 75 per cent of the tensile strength (see 
Table 6). 


Effect of Cold-Rolling 


In considering the use of strip whose mechanical 
properties have been obtained through cold-rolling for 
applications as load bearing structural members, it is 
natural that attention be given to the variations in 
properties in different directions resulting from the 
rolling. Such variations in properties with direction 
would naturally be different with different lots of ma- 
terial depending primarily upon processing conditions. 
The following are the results of tests conducted in ten- 
sion, as well as in compression, on samples taken from 
strip in both the longitudinal and the transverse direc- 
tions. The composition of the material tested was 0.12 
per cent carbon, 0.47 per cent manganese, 17.96 per 
cent chromium, and 7.02 per cent nickel. The strip 
was cold-rolled in our mill as a regular commercial ma- 
terial to a thickness of 0.027 in. It was then stress re- 
lieved at a low temperature and tested (see Table 7). 


TABLE 7 
Compres- 
sion 
Yield Yield 
Strength Per Strength, 
(0.2 Per Tensile Cent (0.2 Per 
Cent Offset), Strength, Elonga- Cent Offset), 
Direction Lbs. per Lbs. per tionin Lbs. per 
Tested Sq.In. Sq. In. 2 In. Sq.In. 
Longitudinal 174,800 199,200 16.0 169,800 
Transverse 184,300 203,000 13.0 199,900 


Approximately the same results have been obtained 
by The Union Carbide and Carbon Laboratories using 
a different lot of strip material containing 0.11 per cent 
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carbon, 1.32 per cent manganese, 17.15 per cent chro- 
mium, and 7.17 per cent nickel which was cold-rolled 
to a thickness of 0.035 in. Tests were made in the longi- 
tudinal and transverse directions in both tension and 
compression on the material in the as-rolled condition 
andlafter stress-relieving as well (see Table 8). 


TABLE 8 
-~Tension 
Yield 
Strength Per 
(0.2 Per Tensile Cent 
Cent Offset), Strength, Elon- 
Lbs. per Lbs. per gation Com- 
Sq.In. Sq.In. in2In._ pression 
Longitudinal, 
as-rolled 162,000 196,000 15 146,000 
Transverse, 
as-rolled 140,000 201,000 10 185,000 
Longitudinal, 
stress-relieved 181,000 198,000 14 163,000 
Transverse, 
stress-relieved 201,000 


172,000 202,000 10 


FATIGUE STRENGTH 


Fatigue strength is another property that should be 
considered in connection with material of this type. 
The first work that we did in connection with fatigue 
strength of cold-rolled, high tensile stainless steel strip 
was a number of years ago on a strip to be used as a 
spring contact that had to withstand 500,000 reversals 
of stress from 0 to 110,000 Ibs. per sq.in. without break- 
ing. After some experimenting, it was found that re- 
sults lined up as shown in Table 9. In the as-rolled 
condition the fatigue strength of the strip was less than 
half the tensile strength. If the reductions between an- 
neals were kept to less than 40 per cent, stress-relieving 
at a low temperature raised the fatigue strength to ap- 
proximately one-half the tensile strength. If, between 
intermediate anneals, the material had been over- 
rolled, stress-relieving had only slight effect on the 
fatigue strength and it remained less than half the 
tensile strength. 


Tests on Strip Material 


E More recently we have been running fatigue tests on 
strip material and attempting to actually determine 
the endurance limit. Fig. 3 is self-explanatory and 
shows results of fatigue tests carried out on cold-rolled 
strip containing 0.11 per cent carbon, 17.90 per cent 
chromium, and 6.72 per cent nickel after having been 
cold-rolled to a tensile strength of 190,000 Ibs. per sq.in. 
The results of tests are shown in the as-rolled condition 
as well as after stress-relieving at 300°C. for 24 hours. 
It can be seen that the fatigue strength of the stress- 
relieved material is in the vicinity of 100,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in. or approximately 52 per cent of the tensile 
strength, while the fatigue strength of the as-rolled ma- 
terial is approximately 80,000 lbs. per sq.in., which is 


TABLE 9 


C 0.16 Mn 0.37 Cr 17.22 Ni 7.20 Si 0.427 

Material hot-rolled to 0.250-in. strip. Cold-rolled to 0.040- 
in. strip with anneals at 2,050°F. spaced at every 30 to 35 per 
cent cold reduction. After annealing at 0.040 in., the material 
was cold-rolled 50 per cent to a thickness of 0.020 in. and a tensile 
strength of 215,000 to 220,000 Ibs. per sq.in. 


Results of Fatigue Test Run 
with Bend Across Rolling Di- 
rection and Stress Varying from 
0 to 110,000 Lbs. per Sq.In. on 
Each Flex 
Broke after 115,000 flexes 
Broke after 101,000 flexes 
Broke after 323,000 flexes 


Treatment 


As-cold-rolled 
After cold-rolling, heated 
eight hours at 800° to 
850°F. Tensile 
strength unchanged 
Unbroken after 10,500,000 flexes After cold-rolling, heated 
Unbroken after 10,290,000 flexes 16 hours at 800° 
to 850°F. Tensile 
strength unchanged 


C 0.16 Mn 0.37 Cr 17.22 Ni 7.20 Si 0.427 

Material hot-rolled to 0.250-in. strip. Cold-rolled to 0.040-in. 
strip with anneals at 2,050°F. spaced at every 60 per cent cold 
reduction. After annealing at 0.040 in., the material was cold- 
rolled 50 per cent to a thickness of 0.020 in. and a tensile strength 
of 215,000 to 220,000 Ibs. per sq.in. 
Results of Fatigue Test 
Run with Bend Across 
Rolling Direction and 
Stress Varying from 0 to 
110,000 Lbs. per Sq.In. 

on Each Flex 

Broke after 116,000 flexes 
Broke after 37,000 flexes 
Broke after 285,000 flexes 
Broke after 84,000 flexes 


Treatment 
As-cold-rolled 
After cold-rolling, heated five 
hours at 800° to 850°F. 
Tensile strength unchanged 
After cold-rolling, heated 15 
hours at 800° to 850°F. 
Tensile strength unchanged 


Broke after 251,000 flexes 
Broke after 95,000 flexes 


After cold-rolling, heated 24 
hours at 800° to 850°F. 
Tensile strength unchanged 


Broke after 175,000 flexes 
Broke after 163,000 flexes 


FATIGUE TESTS 
(BEND ACROSS ROLLING DIRECTION) 
SPECIMEN DID NOT BREAK 
COLD ROLLED STRESS RELIEVED AT 300°C 
24 HRS. AND AIR COOLED 
% THICKNESS: 0.0/0 INCH 


Qi 056 Gold O272 1790 672 
ULTIMATE STRENGTH 
190,000 PS/ 188,000 PS/ 
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——COLD ROLLED STRESS RELIEVED AT 
300°C. FOR 24 HRS. AND AIR COOLED 


ANALYSIS 
Q56 Old OOIS A272 1790 672 


in the vicinity of 43 per cent of the tensile strength. 
These figures are in line with the data that have been 
reported in the literature for other ferrous alloys. 

It is interesting to compare these results on fatigue 
strength with the stress-strain curves for the same ma- 
terial. Fig. 4 shows the stress-strain curve for the two 
materials whose fatigue characteristics were shown in 
the previous graph. In this connection it is worthy of 
noting that the stress-relieved material at a stress of 
100,000 Ibs. per sq.in. has undergone approximately 
the same amount of strain as the unstress-relieved ma- 
terial has undergone at a_ stress of 80,000 lbs. per 
sq.in. 

Thus, it appears that both the stress-relieved and un- 
stress-relieved materials fail in fatigue at approximately 
the same deflection but that, in the case of the stress- 
relieved material, a greater pressure was necessary in 
order to produce this amount of deflection. 
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Use of Manganese 

The ability of manganese to replace nickel in austen- 
itic stainless steel has been recognized for a number of 
years. At the present time, with a scarcity of nickel 
existing, it has become desirable to attempt to replace 
as much nickel as possible with manganese. Thus, at 
tempts have been made to produce a high tensile ma 
terial with the properties just described but containing 
as low an amount of nickel as possible. In making such 
a substitution, the effect on the stability of the austen- 
ite, both at room temperature and at elevated tempera- 
tures, should be considered. The stability at elevated 
temperatures is of importance in connection with the 
hot-rolling characteristics of the material. It will be 
recalled from data previously shown that the alloy con- 
taining 18 per cent chromium and 7 per cent nickel con 
sisted of more stable austenite at elevated temperatures 
than it did at room temperature. However, this condi- 
tion does not appear to remain if too much nickel is re- 
placed by manganese, because alloys are produced 
that have a tendency to break up during hot-rolling. 
Increase in the carbon content or the addition of nitro- 
gen may help to relieve this condition and permit the 
substitution of a greater quantity of manganese. How 
ever, at the present time this is at an experimental 
stage. 

Table 10 gives mechanical properties obtained with 
one of our experimental heats which we believed repre- 
sents about the greatest practical substitution of man- 
ganese. It will be noted that the tensile properties of 
the annealed as well as the cold-rolled material do not 
differ materially from the properties of the material 
discussed previously containing approximately 18 per 
cent chromium, 7 per cent nickel, and 0.50 per cent 
manganese. Thus, 3 per cent nickel has been replaced 
with approximately 4'/, per cent manganese and an 
alloy with similar characteristics has been obtained. 

(Continued on page 272) 


TABLE 10 
Heat 3% Mn P S Si Cr Ni 
32,985 0.10 4.98 0.028 0.013 0.418 18.01 4.40 
Laboratory annealed—1,925°F., 5 min., a.c. on 0.032-in. sheet 
Tensile Strength, Yield Strength, * Per Cent Elon- 
Condition Lbs. per Sq.In. Lbs. per Sq.In. gation in 2 In. Hardness 
Lab annealed 126,600 43,960 82.0 
121,800 42,980 79.0 
130,800 42,980 76.0 86 86.587 RB 
125,250 42,850 68.0 
8.3 per cent cold-reduced 162,000 77,400 58.0 
8.1 per cent cold-reduced 156,000 766,600 55.0 
22.3 per cent cold-reduced 178,900 114,400 35.0 
22.3 per cent cold-reduced 182,900 108,800 36.0 
35.3 per cent cold-reduced 226,500 184,250 14.0 
35.3 per cent cold-reduced 224,100 182,000 13.0 
40.6 per cent cold-reduced ” 232,800 198,400 12.0 
40.6 per cent cold-reduced 234,000 192,700 12.0 


| 


* Vield strength taken at offset of 0.002 in. from modulus line on stress-strain curve. 
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Temperature Effects on Turbine 
Supercharger Installations 


PHILIP COLMAN* 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


ABSTRACT 


In order to obtain consistent flight test data for airplanes 
with turbine superchargers, account must be taken of the varia- 
tion of engine brake horsepower with changes in atmospheric 
conditions. The variation of power available with the change 
of free air temperature is greatly magnified by the complexity 
of the induction system when the turbine supercharger and inter- 
cooler are included. The limits of power available on any day 
are dictated by one of the following three conditions: (1) the 
engine manufacturer’s specified manifold pressure and engine 
r.p.m. values; (2) the turbine manufacturer’s specified maxi- 
mum allowable turbine wheel speed; and (3) the engine manufac- 
turer’s specified maximum allowable intake port temperature. 
The power available at any altitude may be calculated. How- 
ever, these calculations can only be approximate, and therefore 
it is suggested that complete charts be derived based on the data 
available and that all flight test data be corrected to standard 
conditions by use of the increments shown on these charts. 
Once a standard day power chart has been derived for a turbine- 
equipped airplane from flight test data and the correction charts, 
all future flight tests may be corrected to this power chart. The 
steps then become identical to those currently used to correct 
flight test data for airplanes with only single-speed geared en- 
gine superchargers. 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN THE INDUCTION SYSTEM of the power plant 

of an airplane engine includes a turbine-type 
supercharger in series with a gear-driven integral 
supercharger, the variation of atmospheric conditions 
greatly affects the brake horsepower output of the 
engine. In the procedure of flight testing the airplane 
to establish its performance and to determine the ef- 
fects of changes of configuration on that performance, 
the methods of reduction of the test data must include a 
consideration of the engine operation considerably more 
accurate than is normally undertaken in the test pro- 
cedure with other types of power plants. This is a re- 
sult of the greater complexity of the induction system, 
which includes a variable speed supercharger, an air 
cooler, a carburetor, and a constant-speed supercharger, 
as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 

Engineering flight tests are made for the following 
purposes: a check of the general flying qualities of the 
airplane; a development of improvements to the de- 
sign; a determination of the performance of the air- 
craft; and a study of the effects of variations of con- 
figuration on the airplane’s performance. In all types 
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Fic. 1. Example of temperature and pressure variation 
through induction system. Conditions: pressure altitude = 
35,000 ft.; airplane indicated air speed = 120 m.p.h.; and engine 
speed = 2,900 r.p.m. 


Shaft 

Variation from Turbine Power 
Standard Speed, Delivered, 

Notation Temperature Limitation R.P.M. B.H.P. 
Dot-dash line -— 40°F. Maximum manifold pressure 23,200 2,040 
Full line O°F. Maximum turbine speed 25,000 1.880 
Dotted line + 40°F. Maximum port temperature 22,350 1,230 


of flight tests, especially for the last two purposes, it is 
necessary to reduce the actual data obtained to a com- 
mon basis so that although atmospheric conditions may 
change between tests the corrected results are directly 
comparable. This means in particular that the flight 
data must be corrected for atmospheric conditions, 
which is accomplished by reducing all data to the 
norm—the defined N.A.C.A. standard day. The actual 
performance of the airplane is corrected for two effects: 
the aerodynamic variation of air forces with the change 
of the density of the air and the variation of brake 
horsepower available from the engine. The first ef- 
fect is unchanged by the introduction of the turbine 
supercharger, except insofar as the basic characteris- 
tics of the airplane are changed by the movement of 
the flap-type doors that adjust the air flow across the 
radiators to maintain the engine air, coolant, and oil 
temperatures at the required values. This is an ef- 
fect that is not considered in this study but which 
may be a large factor in the performance of the airplane 
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under varying atmospheric conditions. The correction 
for radiator door drag variation with door angle re- 
quires a knowledge of the magnitude of the drag incre- 
ments plus the standard aerodynamic formulas. 


FLiGut TEST POWER CORRECTION 


The effect to be studied is the variation of brake 
horsepower delivered by the engine with the change of 
atmospheric conditions. Normally, in flight test for 
the determination of rate of climb (for example), engine 
power, pressure and density altitudes are derived, and 
the climb rate is corrected for power by use of the incre- 
ment of brake horsepower difference between the engine 
manufacturer's power chart and the actual horsepower 
obtained during the test. For the airplane equipped 
with a turbine supercharger, the correction is not so 
simple because there is no calibrated power-plant power 
chart to which the performance at altitude can be cor- 
rected. With a knowledge of the manufacturer’s sea- 
level power chart for the engine, plus the characteris- 
tic curves for the turbine supercharger, plus the effec- 
tiveness curves for the intercooler, the theoretic power- 
plant power chart for brake horsepower versus alti- 
tude can be calculated for the standard day conditions. 
Methods for this type of calculation are available. 
However, there are so many variables that enter the 
calculation of the complete system that many assump- 
tions must be made which can give rise to much in- 
accuracy. Therefore, it is suggested that correction 
charts be prepared from the basic data on hand and that 
the actual flight test data for brake horsepower versus 
altitude be corrected by the increments derived from 
these charts, thereby establishing a standard day refer- 
ence power chart. Once this reference chart is estab- 
lished from preliminary flight test, all future test data 
may be corrected for power by adding the difference be- 
tween the power obtained on the flight and the power 
read off the reference chart at the required altitude. 
The flight test procedure then becomes identical to that 
for airplanes equipped only with single-stage geared 
blowers. 

The induction system consists of the air scoop, tur- 
bine supercharger, intercooler, carburetor, geared super- 
charger, and engine intake manifold and port. A 

_ schematic diagram of the’system is shown in Fig. 1. 
The engine port is the orifice through which the charge 
of vaporized gasoline and air is delivered to the cylinder 
—labeled “cylinder intake port’ in Fig. 1. When the 
engine is operating at a constant number of revolutions 
per minute, set by the propeller governor, the power 
delivered by each cylinder to the propeller shaft is 
dependent on the number of pounds of fuel plus air 
flowing into the cylinder on each intake stroke. The 
number of pounds of the mixture which enters the 
cylinder is a direct function of the pressure and tem- 
perature of that charge in the cylinder intake port. 
This study is made to show how the pressure and 
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temperature of the charge may vary because of a 
chafige of the temperature of the entering air at a con- 
stant outside pressure—-that is, for each pressure alti- 
tude. From this, the variation in engine brake horse- 
power available for various atmospheric conditions 
may be derived. The pressure in the intake manifold 
and at the engine port is the same, and therefore the 
terms ‘‘port pressure” and ‘‘manifold pressure’? may be 
used interchangeably. 

The type of turbine considered here is driven by the 
exhaust gas flow that connects the engine cylinder ex- 
haust ports and the gas turbine of the supercharger 
into the system. Each of the component parts of the 
induction system will be considered separately. 


AIR Scoop 


The engine air is normally obtained from a forward- 
facing duct opening that “‘scoops’’ the required amount 
of air, as dictated by the power and specific air consump- 
tion of the engine. The velocity of the entering air is 
thus dependent on the engine requirements, the density 
of the incoming air, and the area of the duct. The 
curves for the efficiency of the turbine supercharger 
are based on the pressure rise in compressor, the rise 
being measured from the inlet pressure and density 
at the entrance flange of the compressor. There is a 
total head pressure, the sum of the dynamic plus static 
pressures, of the air available at the scoop entrance. 
This total available head is converted, according to 
Bernoulli’s equation, into a pressure and an air veloc- 
ity according to the dictates of the system. The 
velocity at the compressor entrance and the attendant 
static pressure can be determined from the engine 
power and the specific air consumption. 


= QO/A, = KP/60cpgA. 


where 

V. = air velocity at the compressor entrance in ft. 
per sec. 

A, = compressor entrance area in sq.ft. 

Q = quantity of air in cu.ft. per min. 

K = specific air consumption in Ibs. per min. 
per b.hp. 

P = engine b.hp. 

o = relative density 

p, = sea-level air density = 0.002378 slugs per 
cu.ft. 

g = acceleration of gravity = 32.2 ft. per sec. per 
sec. 


Neglecting the change of density, which is normally 
small: 


A p. = 0.001189(1 — V,2) — (= ) 


o 
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difference of static pressure between the 
compressor entrance and the atmosphere 
in Ibs. per sq.ft. 

C = percent loss in total head between that avail- 
able in the free stream and the total head 
at the compressor entrance 

airplane speed in ft. per sec. 


Ap. 


Va 


In this equation the total loss of available head is taken 
as a function of the dynamic pressure based on the air- 
plane velocity. This is a good approximation because 
of the fact that with a well-formed air scoop the major 
part of the head loss is due to the drag of the airplane 
component parts ahead of the scoop plus losses at the 
scoop entrance due to the convergence or divergence 
of the stream lines. For intake systems comprised of 
long ducts plus turns, an added factor should be included 
because the duct losses may reach relatively large values. 
This factor would take the form of a constant times the 
dynamic pressure of the air in the duct. 

This static pressure difference A p, is often called ram 
pressure. Ram, defined as an increment in altitude 
gained due to the ram pressure, may be written by 
combining the previous equation with the pressure- 
altitude relationship: 


dp/dh = o/13.05 


Ah = 0.0155(1 — C)(V,)? — 0.00072 (KP/cA,)? 
= ram increment of altitude in ft. 


This ram increment of altitude is plotted in Fig. 2 for 
various air speeds and altitudes. As an example, with 
the 2,000-b.hp. engine chosen, 3,450 ft. of ram is avail- 
able at 400 m.p.h. true air speed at 30,000 ft. corre- 
sponding to a ram pressure of 1.39 in. of mercury. For 
the case shown in Fig. 1, for standard atmospheric 
conditions at 35,000 ft. at an indicated speed of 120 
m.p.h. and true air speed of 216 m.p.h., the ram is 3.6 
Ibs. per sq.ft. (0.05 in. Hg) or 152 ft. of altitude. The 
atmospheric pressure is 7.04 in. Hg; the compressor 
entrance pressure is 7.09 in. Hg. It is interesting to 
note that at climb speeds at high altitudes the ram 
may become negative because of the fact that the air 
in the compressor entrance is flowing at a velocity 
greater than that of the airplane. The value of Cis a 
function of the installation and may be considerably 
greater than 20 per cent used in Fig. 2. The value K 
is a function of engine operation and varies with power 
and carburetor mixture setting, usually specified by the 
engine manufacturer. 

These equations will be varied for designs in which 
the scoop is in the slipstream of the propeller. The fac- 
tor C may be changed to include the slipstream effect by 
using the relationship of dynamic head in the slipstream 
to that of the free stream, assuming a constant propel- 
ler efficiency. 


qs/q = 1 + (590,000 nP/V,*D?) 
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Fic. 2. Increase in critical altitude due to ram for various air 
speeds. P = 2,000 b.hp.; K = 0.12 lb. per min. per b.hp.; 
A. = 0.60 sq.ft.; C = 0.20; Ah = 0.0155(1 — C)( — 0.0072 
(KP/cA.)*, Va = airplane ‘speed—tt. per sec. 


where 


gs = dynamic head in the slipstream in lbs. per sq. 
ft. 

dynamic head in the free stream in Ibs. per 
sq.ft. 

airplane speed in ft. per sec. 

propeller diameter in ft. 

propeller efficiency 


ll 


Il 


For the sake of simplicity, the pressure equations 
have used the Bernoulli equation for incompressible 
fluids. The error caused is within the accuracy of 
determining the constants for the equations. How- 
ever, since the pressure rise in a compressor is a func- 
tion of the temperature of the entering air, the adiabatic 
temperature rise due to the compression of the air is 
important. Bernoulli's equation for the compressible 
fluid case is unwieldy unless simplifying assumptions 
are made. For the determination of temperature at 
the compressor intake, the temperature rise due to 
bringing the air from its initial free stream velocity 
to the airplane velocity is used. Thus, the temperature 
increment takes the simple form: 


AT = 0.82 (V,/100)? n, 
where 


AT = temperature rise of the entering air in degrees 
Fahrenheit 

true airplane speed in ft. per sec. 

correction factor for the deviation from com- 
plete stoppage of the air and for the dis- 
sipation of some of the heat before reaching 
the compressor (n, = 0.75) 

For the example of 400 m.p.h. at 30,000 ft. for which 

the ram increment of altitude was 3,430 ft., the ram 
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temperature rise will be 21°F. For the standard case 
shown in Fig. 1, where the true air speed is 216 m.p.h., 
the incoming air temperature rises from —66° to 
— 60°F. 


TURBINE SUPERCHARGER 


The compressor of the turbine supercharger follows 
the basic equation: 


(v,)? = 6,088 T.Y/n, 


where 


v, = tip speed of the compressor wheel 

Y = (P2/P;):** — 1 

P: = compressor outlet pressure 

P; = compressor entrance pressure 

Np = pressure coefficient 

T. = compressor entrance temperature in degrees 
Fahrenheit, Absolute 


The temperature rise across the compressor is 
AT = (v,)?/6,088 = TY/n, 


This equation makes the assumption that the tem- 
perature coefficient, 7,, is equal to the pressure coef- 
ficient. This approximation is slightly conservative. 
The pressure coefficient is a function of the quantity of 
flow and the compressor wheel speed, varying from a 
value of the coefficient at a low ratio of flow quantity to 
wheel r.p.m. corresponding to the minimum for stable 
operation to a pressure coefficient of zero at a high ratio 
of quantity to r.p.m. Data on the variation of the 
pressure coefficient, n,, with these parameters must be 
obtained from test stand experiments for exact calcula- 
tions. Since these are a function of the size and char- 
acteristics of the compressor diffuser, no general rules 
can be established, except that for design power in well- 


balanced designs close to the maximum pressure co-. 


efficient can be maintained at all altitudes. The ex- 
ample of Fig. 1 assumes a value of n, = 0.625, which ona 
standard day at 35,000 ft. and 25,000 turbine r.p.m. 
results in a temperature rise across the compressor 
from —60° to +222°F. and a pressure rise from 7.09 
in. Hg to a compressor out pressure of 25.8 in. Hg. 

The turbine end of the supercharger is dependent 
upon the exhaust gas flow of the engine for operation. 
As a general rule, for a well-designed installation, the 
power available from the engine is never a limit of the 
supercharger operation. By this is meant that some 
other factor, usually maximum allowable turbine speed 
as determined from the material stress limit, is the 
controlling factor dictating the maximum operation of 
any installation. The limit of exhaust power available 
will only be critical for low-cruising power flight condi- 
tions. This will be discussed later in this paper. 
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INTERCOOLER 


The intercooler is placed in the induction system so 
that advantage may be taken of the turbine super- 
charger pressure rise without the detrimental effects of 
high carburetor air temperatures. The effectiveness of 
the intercooler is defined as 


E = (Tn — Tn)/(Tn — Ta) 


where subscript J; and J. denote the entering and exit- 
ing intercooler points and 7, equals the outside air 
temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. The effective- 
ness of an intercooler is a function of the cooling air 
pressure drop across the radiator, the air density, and 
the engine air mass flow. For a constant engine brake 
horsepower, the engine air mass flow is constant. 
For the standard installation with adjustable inter- 
cooler cooling air exit doors, the effective cooling air 
pressure drop may be held constant. Above the criti- 
cal altitude, the maximum altitude to which full en- 
gine power may be maintained, the air mass flow re- 
duces as the engine power reduces. However, the 
maximum angle on the cooler door is usually obtained at 
critical altitude. Therefore, above critical altitude, 
the effective pressure drop reduces approximately as 
the air density goes down. The result is that the inter- 
cooler effectiveness remains substantially constant. 

The pressure drop of the engine air through the inter- 
cooler is a function of the dynamic head of the air in the 
system. For installations in which this loss is large, 
the variation must be taken into account. The pres- 
sure drop is thus a function of the mass flow squared 
and the reciprocal of the density of the engine air in 
the intercooler. For a constant power the mass flow 
remains constant, but the density decreases and the 
turbine speed increases with altitude. 

Fig. 1 assumes an intercooler effectiveness of 0.40 
and an intercooler engine air pressure loss of 1 in. of 
mercury. In the standard atmosphere case the tem- 
perature of the air entering the intercooler is 222°F. 
With an outside air temperature of —66°F., there is a 
temperature difference of 288°F. Thus, in passing 
through the intercooler, the engine air will be cooled to 
106°F. 

CARBURETOR 


The pressure drop across the carburetor and its at- 
tendant duct system for the full throttle setting condi- 
tions is more easily treated in combination with the 
engine-geared supercharger because of the interrelation 
between the two. This will be discussed in the next 
section. In this study, only the full throttle conditions 


are of interest, because in most of the operations of an 
installation including a turbine supercharger, the full 
carburetor throttle position is attained at low allti- 
tudes. 

The temperature drop due to the vaporization of the 
gasoline may be calculated from the latent heat of 
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vaporization of thefuel. Using a value of 137 B.t.u. per 
lb.,* and a value of the specific heat of the air of 0.243 
B.t.u. per lb. per degree Fahrenheit, 


AT = 563 (F/A) 


where F/A equals the fuel to air ratio for the engine and 
AT equals the temperature decrease in degrees Fahren- 
heit. The fuel to air ratio varies according to the 
power and mixture setting of the engine from values of 
0.060 to 0.130. Tests have shown that the temperature 
drop across the carburetor does not follow this relation- 
ship, mainly because there is not complete vaporization 
across the carburetor. However, here the interest lies 
in the ultimate conditions existing at the engine in- 
take port, by which point complete vaporization should 
be accomplished in this type of installation. This as- 
sumption is valid provided it is kept in mind when 
considering the operation of the geared engine blower. 

In Fig. 1 a fuel-air ratio of 0.12 is assumed, dropping 
the temperature of the engine air for the standard day 
condition from the carburetor in temperature of 106°F. 
to the geared engine blower entrance temperature of 
39°F. 


GEARED ENGINE BLOWER 


The engine-driven compressor follows the same equa- 
tions as set forth for the turbine compressor. The 
values of temperature, pressure, and pressure coef- 
ficient must be specified. If the equation is based on 
the pressure rise from the pressure at the carburetor 
face and if the temperature for the formula is the car- 
buretor temperature minus the temperature change 
due to the vaporization of the fuel, then, with a logical 
value of pressure coefficient, n,, the engine geared blower 
pressure rise and, thus, the pressure delivered to the en- 
gine cylinder intake port can be determined. Test 
data indicate that a value of n, between 50 and 60 
per cent should approximate most designs. 

The temperature change between carburetor and port 
is the fuel vaporization temperature drop plus the 
blower temperature rise, which is only a function of the 
engine blower speed as shown by the equation give 
in the turbine supercharger discussion. 

In Fig. 1 a pressure coefficient of 0.50 is assumed, 
resulting, for a standard atmosphere case, in a pressure 
rise from a carburetor pressure of 24.8 to 41.3 in. Hg. 
The temperature rose to 193°F. from the geared blower 
entrance temperature of 39°F. Thus, the fuel-air 
charge entering the cylinder at the port has a tempera- 
ture of 193°F. and a pressure of 41.3 in. Hg. Entering 
the assumed basic engine power chart of Fig. 3 with 
41.3 in. Hg, a power of 1,960 b.hp. is obtained. This 
chart is based on a port mixture charge temperature 
of 147°F. Using the approximate rule that power 
varies 1 per cent for each 10° of temperature deviation, 
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Fic. 3. Assumed power-chart brake horsepower versus mani- 
fold pressure. Back pressure = 29.92 in. Hg; carburetor tem- 
perature = 60°F.; port temperature = 147°F. 


46° equals 4.6 per cent power reduction. The engine 
will deliver 1,880 b.hp. 


CORRECTION CHARTS 


The complexity of the induction system with a tur- 
bine supercharger installation necessitates the simplifi- 
cations that have been discussed. The more data that 
can be obtained from the manufacturers of the com- 
ponents plus information derived in flight test with pres- 
sure and temperature measuring instruments through- 
out the system, the more accurate can be the computa- 
tion of the brake horsepower available. But the best 
method is to record flight test data and correct it by 
increments to standard day conditions. Thus, if the 
increments are slightly in error because of small dis- 
crepancies in the necessary parameters, the total quan- 
tity values of power and altitude will only be slightly 
affected, and all flight test results may be corrected to 
the standard day condition, which presents the basis of 
comparison of one aircraft with another or of one con- 
figuration with another. 

The type of correction charts recommended are 
shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6. These charts show the 
variations of manifold pressure and altitude available 
with variation of atmospheric conditions from standard. 
Thus in Fig. 5, for the power régime where maximum 
turbine speed is the limitation, the change in manifold 
pressure between that obtained on the flight test day 
and that which could be obtained on a standard day can 
be found by plotting in the flight test point and follow- 
ing parallel to the lines shown to the standard day value. 
The variation in port temperature which affects the 
brake horsepower available is also shown. Thus, if a 
flight at 40,000-ft. pressure altitude on a —40°F. day, 
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\ besides other factors, functions of cylinder intake port 
< \ \ available before the maximum turbine speed limita- 
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Fic. 5. Changes of turbine speed arid altitude with variations 
from a standard day, at constant engine speed and engine port 
temperature. Engine speed = 2,900 r.p.m.; carburetor tem- 
perature = 113°F.; port temperature = 200 


Fic. 6. Changes of turbine speed and engine port tempera- 
ture with variations from a standard day, at constant engine 
speed and manifold pressure. Engine speed = 2,900 r.p.m.; 
manifold pressure = 42 in. Hg. 


standard day this manifold pressure could be taken to 
36,100 ft. if the 200°F. port temperature was the only 
limit. However, inspection of the corresponding tur- 
bine r.p.m. lines shows that the 25,000 turbine r.p.m. 
limit has been exceeded, so Fig. 4 will dictate the critical 
altitude on a standard day. 

Fig. 6 presents the derivation of a relatively minor 
correction that is to be used where the engine manu- 
facturer’s arbitrary manifold pressure limit is the only 
governing factor. This chart shows, for a given mani- 
fold pressure and pressure altitude, the change of port 
temperature with atmospheric conditions. This is to 
be used in conjunction with the power correction for 
port temperature, 1 per cent of power per 10° of tem- 
perature. Thus, if on a 40°F. day a flight is made at 
10,000 ft. pressure altitude, the port temperature will 
be 48°F. higher than would be obtained with the same 
manifold pressure on a standard day. 
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These correction charts may be constructed assum- 
ing zero ram at the intake scoop. Ram affects the 
absolute values, but the variation with atmospheric 
conditions is approximately the same. Therefore, al- 
though a flight test point does not fall exactly on the cal- 
culated line, the point may be extrapolated to standard 
conditions by following the slope of the neighboring 
lines. 

These charts must be calculated for each particular 
airplane, engine, turbine, and intercooler combination. 
The charts included herein are shown for extreme con- 
ditions in an effort to clarify the discussion. These 
are sample charts. The assumptions made for their 
calculation are shown in the following section. 


SAMPLE CALCULATIONS 


The sample charts, Figs. 4, 5, and 6, have been calcu- 
lated based on the assumptions given in the following 
paragraphs. These assumptions are chosen to em- 
phasize the limiting conditions. 

(1) Ram is equal to zero. 

(2) Turbine pressure coefficient is constant = 
0.625. Maximum allowable turbine speed = 25,000 


r.p.m. Turbine compressor wheel diameter = 1 ft. 
Turbine in temperature and pressure = outside air 
temperature and pressure. 

(3) Intercooler effectiveness is constant = 0.40. 


Intercooler pressure drop is constant = 1 in. Hg. 

(4) Carburetor fuel to air ratio = 0.12. Fuel vapor- 
ization temperature drop = 67°F. 

(5) Engine-geared supercharger pressure coefficient 
based on carburetor air temperature less fuel vaporiza- 
tion temperature drop = 0.50. Engine supercharger 
gear ratio = 8.5 to 1. Engine compressor wheel 
diameter = 0.75 ft. 

(6) Engine power variation with manifold pres- 
sure as shown in Fig. 3 for the conditions: (a) engine 
speed = 2,900 r.p.m.; (6) back pressure = 29.92 in. 
Hg.; and (c) port temperature = 147°F. Engine 
manufacturer’s manifold pressure limit = 42 in. Hg. 
Engine manufacturer’s port temperature limit = 
200°F. Engine power variation with port tempera- 
ture is 1 per cent per 10°F. 

Substituting these factors into the basic equations, 
the charts are obtained. Each chart will be explained 
separately. This will include the application of the 
charts to the derivation of the brake horsepower avail- 
able versus altitude curve, shown in Fig. 9. 

Fig. 4—Constant turbine speed and constant engine 
speed. This chart is to be used for the correction of 
manifold pressure available above the limiting turbine 
speed critical altitude. 
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Fig. 5—Constant engine speed and engine port tem- 
perature. This chart is to be used for the correction of 
critical altitude as limited by the arbitrary port tem- 
perature maximum for a given engine manifold pres- 
sure. 
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Fig. 6—Constant engine speed and engine manifold 
pressure. This chart is to be used for the correction of 
port temperature at a constant altitude below critical 
altitude. The equations for this calculation are identi- 
cal to those used for Fig. 5, except that the port tem- 
perature is varied and the manifold pressure is held con- 
stant for each line. 

In Figs. 5 and 6 the variation of turbine speed with 
change of conditions is included as a matter of interest, 
although they need only be known to insure that the 
maximum allowable turbine speed is not exceeded. 
The minimum altitude limit of Fig. 5 is the altitude 
where the engine supercharging in itself is sufficient to 
obtain the desired manifold pressure, below which 
point part throttle carburetor settings exist. 

To illustrate the use of these three charts and em- 
phasize the effects of the temperature variation from 
standard day conditions, the next three figures have 
been constructed. Fig. 7 shows the manifold pressure 
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Fic. 7. Example of: manifold pressure available versus pres- 
sure altitude, for variations from a standard day. Engine 
speed = 2,900 r.p.m.; zero ram conditions. 


available versus altitude. On a standard N.A.C.A. 
day, inspection of Figs. 4 and 5 reveals that the critical 
altitude for the engine manufacturer’s 42-in. Hg maxi- 
mum allowable manifold pressure is limited by maxi- 
mum turbine speed before the limiting port temperature 
is reached. The critical altitude and the variation of 
manifold pressure above critical altitude is dictated 
solely by Fig. 4. For a cold day when the air tempera- 
tures are 40°F. below standard at all altitudes, Fig. 4 
still limits the pressures available, and the increase in 
manifold pressure available above the standard day 
condition may be read directly by following the lines of 
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Fic. 8. Example of: fengine port temperature versus pres- 
sure altitude, for variations from a standard day. Engine 
speed = 2,900 r.p.m.; zero ram conditions; carburetor 
temperature = port temperature minus 87 °F. 


Fig. 4 from the standard to the —40°F. condition. In 
Fig. 7, it can be seen that 3,500 ft. more altitude is ob- 
tainable for a given manifold pressure. On the hot 
day, 40°F. above standard at all altitudes, the port 
temperature limits of Fig. 5 become critical before 
maximum turbine speed is reached. Following the con- 
stant 42-in. Hg line of Fig. 5, it is seen that at 40°F. 
above standard, the critical altitude for 42-in. Hg mani- 
fold pressure is reduced to 16,000 ft. Fig. 5 then limits 
the available manifold pressure for all altitudes above 
16,000 ft. Above the tropopause the standard tem- 
perature becomes a constant. Therefore, in this region 
the turbine speed becomes a constant at the value that 
results in the port temperature limit. 

Similarly, the variation of port temperature with at- 
mospheric temperature conditions can be read from 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6. These are plotted in Fig. 8 and 
follow the same limits as the manifold pressure lines. 
Nothing has been said of the back pressure variation 
with altitude. This factor is small for the maximum 
power conditions. At a constant altitude, changes of 
air temperature will have a minor effect on the back 
pressure. Since engine power varies approximately 
1/, per cent per in. Hg back pressure, the error in the 
power derivation is small. 

Having the correct manifold pressure and port tem- 
perature for the type of day in question, the brake 
horsepower versus altitude can be drawn by reference to 
the engine power chart. Using the assumed chart of 
Fig. 3, the final power-plant power chart is drawn in 
Fig. 9. This figure shows that 35 per cent of the stand- 
ard day brake horsepower is lost for this installation on a 
40°F. above standard day; 7 per cent is gained on a 
40°F. below standard day. This will give a marked 
change in airplane performance and, if these effects of 
temperature on engine power are not realized and cor- 
rected for, there can be no consistency between air- 
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plane flight tests and no basis of airplane comparison 
can be obtained. If a flight test climb were made at 
35,000 ft. on a 40°F. above standard day, the power 
would be found to be limited to 1,230 b.hp. correspond- 
ing to a manifold pressure of 30.2 in. Hg and a port 
temperature of 200°F. From Fig. 5, it could be found 
that under standard conditions, this manifold pressure 
could have been obtained at 43,000 ft. except that, 
under these conditions, the corresponding turbine 
speed would be 25,800 r.p.m. Being limited to 25,000 
r.p.m., the cross-plotted line of Fig. 6 shows the critical 
altitude to be 34,800 ft. With Fig. 4, it is found that 
42 in. and 192°F. port temperature will be available 
at 34,800 ft. under standard conditions, which corre- 
sponds to 1,910 b.hp. Similarly, from a flight test 
power of 1,780 b.hp. at 40,000-ft. pressure altitude 
(38.7-in. Hg manifold pressure, 150°F. port tempera- 
ture) on a 40°F. below the standard day temperature, 
the standard day power obtained from the-pressures and 
temperatures corrected by the use of Fig. 4 is 1,380 b.hp. 
These are extreme cases for examples. 


CRUISING POWER 


Cruising power limits may be established in a similar 
way, except for the extremely low powers. Some in- 
stallations may be limited by compressor surge limits. 
Well-balanced systems, however, will generally run 
into the maximum exhaust power available limits 
where the exhaust waste gate closes before the com- 
pressor surge is experienced. The lower extreme of 
power requirements is generally the power required 
for maximum range cruise conditions. The maximum 
altitudes at which the optimum power-engine r.p.m. 
combinations (optimum b.m.e.p. for minimum specific 
fuel consumption) may be maintained is limited by the 
altitude at which the waste gate closes at these power 
settings. The nature of the calculations for these 
critical altitudes is approximate because of the large 
error involved in small variations in the necessary con- 
stants of calculation. The calculation itself is involved. 
However, flight tests for these conditions are only made 
to determine the flight plan for instruction of a pilot 
for long-range flight operation. The pilot is instructed 
to fly at a specified speed and set his power required at 
as low an engine r.p.m. as is possible, approaching the 
arbitrary minimum r.p.m. and maximum b.m.e.p. 
limits. Establishment of the closed waste gate critical 
altitude for low powers on a flight test day is all that is 
required to obtain the approximate maximum altitude 
limits. Therefore, a flight can be made at various 
altitudes, at each setting various engine speeds and 
opening the throttle until the maximum (waste gate 
closed) manifold pressure is obtained. Plotting these 
limits and converting them into terms of brake horse- 
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Fic. 9. Example of: brake horsepower available versus pres- 
sure altitude, for variations from a standard day. Engine 
speed = 2,900 r.p.m.; zero ram conditions. 


power, a low-power cruising limit chart can be obtained 
that will suffice for the data required. Thus, in Fig. 9, 
the dotted lines represent the minimum power limits 
for the power chart, the solid lines showing the maxi- 
mum limits. The complete power-plant brake 
horsepower available chart is then represented in 
Fig. 9. 


CONCLUSION 


These calculations discussed herein may be refined 
by the inclusion of accurate determination of the con- 
stants involved from bench or flight tests. However, if 
one climb and one high-speed flight are made at various 
altitudes with an aircraft, the data obtained may be 
corrected to standard conditions once, and all future 
flight tests may be corrected by reference to this es- 
tablished power chart. The cruising régime requires 
one additional test flight. The correction is important 
for an installation including a turbine and intercooler 
because of the magnifying effects of these components 
on the engine operation with varying atmospheric 
conditions. 

One further note should be added. If the chart is 
desired for a span of 50,000 ft. in altitude, the variation 
of the pressure coefficient », with the compressor flow 
and r.p.m. should be accounted for by use of the char- 
acteristic curves. In the construction of Fig. 9, a 
constant value of », was assumed. Accordingly, the 
altitude for zero power under standard atmospheric 
conditions is found to be 66,500 ft. However, the varia- 
tion of the parameters with air density and pressure 
will reduce the actual pressure available at extreme alti- 
tudes and, except by special design, the altitude for 
zero power will be reduced. 
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Aspect Ratio Corrections 


K. D. WOOD* 
Purdue Unwersity 


SUMMARY 


Customary calculations of aspect ratio correction for lift curve 
slope are shown to be in error by as much as 30 per cent for aspect 
ratios of 1.5 or less. The assumptions and results of various 
theoretic analyses are summarized, and a new form of plotting is 
proposed showing the discrepancies between various theories and 
between theory and experiment. Simple empirical equations 
consistent with acceptable theory are proposed which closely ap- 
proximate the experimental results. 

A new method is also proposed for estimating the airplane ef- 
ficiency factor e often used in aspect ratio corrections for induced 
drag, taking account of the size and shape of the fuselage as well as 
the wing aspect ratio. 


INTRODUCTION 


N AIRPLANE PERFORMANCE anid stability computa- 
tions it has become customary to assume that the 
lift and drag coefficients of the wing and tail surfaces 
are expressible with useful accuracy by the linear 
equations 


Cy = dag = ma,/57.3 (1) 
Cp Cov + KC,? (2) 


where a and m are the lift curve slope per degree and 
per radian, respectively, and Cpy and K are the intercept 
and slope, respectively, of the best fitting straight line 
on a graph of Cp vs. C,? for the most important range 
of C, from 0.2 to 1.0. Other notation is N.A.C.A. 
standard. For the usual tapered wing Cpy is the same 
as the value of Cp, ,, published in N.A.C.A. reports for 
all practical purposes. 
Both the lift curve slope a and the induced drag factor 
K are functions of the aspect ratio A, determinable by 
theory and experiment. Tests on wing models have 
most often been made for A = 6, and corrections 
to other aspect ratios have been through an inter- 
mediate step involving a theoretic “infinite aspect 
ratio” in which the flow was supposedly two-dimen- 
sional. The equations given in reference 1 for these 
corrections are: 
m = (4/3)ms[A/(A + 2)] (3) 
Co = Cos — (Cx?/6r) + (4) 
In Eqs. (3) and (4), the subscripts ( ). designate test 
results at aspect ratio 6; the quantity 4m,/3 may be 
considered as the lift curve slope for infinite aspect 
ratio and may be designated mp = 57.3a); the quantity 
Presented at the Aerodynamics Session, Eleventh Annual 
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Cos — (C,?/67) may be considered as the drag coefficient 
for infinite aspect ratio and may be designated Cp, and 
called the “effective profile drag coefficient.”’ 


PRANDTL WING THEORY 


The above method of aspect ratio correction is based 
on the classic ‘‘finite wing’’ theory of Prandtl,* involv- 
ing a “‘lifting line” vortex in a perfect fluid, which was 
substantiated by a series of airfoil tests at aspect ratios 
of 1 to 7, all of the tests being fitted by a common line 
with fair accuracy when the above corrections were 
applied. The discovery was so outstanding and the 
tests so convincing that tests of this sort have rarely 
been repeated, but recent tests on tail surfaces of aspect 
ratios from 2 to 4 have consistently yielded markedly 
different results as may be seen in Fig. 1. Millikan‘ 
points out that the agreement between Prandtl’s theory 
and data is astonishing in view of the simplicity of the 
assumptions. 
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Comparison of theory and experiments on slope of lift 
curves of wings of various aspect ratios. 


Fic. 1. 


STUDIES OF THE LIFT CURVE SLOPE 


Jones’ has pointed out that the Prandtl equation for 
the lift curve slope of a finite elliptical wing requires a 
correction so that instead of having the form of Eq. 
(3), with 4m,./3 = 27, it should have the form 


m = 27A/(EA + 2) (5) 
where E is the ratio of the semiperimeter to the span of 
the ellipse and is therefore a function of A. Jones’ 


equation, plotted in Fig. 1, is found to be closely ap- 
proximated for A > 1 by the equation 


m = 2nA/(A + 2.5) (6) 
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Wieghardt® has shown that for rectangular airfoils 
of small aspect ratio a close approximation of the lift 
curve slope requires assuming a series of vortexes dis- 
tributed along the chord. A line is drawn on Fig. 1 
representing the equation 


m = 2xA/(A + 3) (7) 


and this is seen to lie between the Wieghardt theory and 
the data of Winter.’ References 8 and 9 also present 
data consistent with that of Winter, typical data from 
reference 8 being plotted on Fig. 1. While much 
data on airfoils of low aspect ratio are so scattering as 
to make it difficult to isolate the tip-shape and aspect 
ratio factors, there seems to be abundant evidence to 
the effect that corrections made on the basis of Eq. (3), 
which represents current practice, are likely to give 
lift curve slopes as much as 30 per cent higher than ex- 
periment justifies in the region of A = 1.5, such as is 
sometimes involved in vertical tail surfaces. If a 
simple correction equation is desired, it is much better 
to use 


m = (3m¢/2)[A/(A + 3)] (8) 


than to use Eq. (3). Eq. (8) will give values of the 
infinite aspect ratio slope 3m,./2 slightly greater than 
the theoretic 27 for some tests, and a good empirical 
practice, consistent with most test results and with the- 
ory more accurate than the lifting-line theory, is pro- 
posed as 
m = a... for elliptical tips 
A + 2.7 
A+3 


(9) 
for rectangular tips 


In the light of adequate theory, the so-called infinite 
aspect ratio slope do) = m/57.3 as usually computed 
has no important meaning. It is the slope for two- 
dimensional flow if the theory applied, which it does 
not. Corrections have been made by going to infinity 
and back again, on the wrong track. The reciprocal 
plotting of Fig. 1 is intended not only to get infinity on 
the paper but also to plot theories and experiments as 
straight lines with engineering accuracy. If this thesis 
is accepted, one more of the uncertainties involved in 
the calculation of airplane stability is eliminated from 
the catchall tail efficiency factor , which usually ap- 
pears in such calculations. 


CORRECTION OF INDUCED DRAG FOR ASPECT RATIO 


While a chart similar to Fig. 1 can be prepared cover- 
ing the correction of induced drag for aspect ratio (such 
a chart is presented in reference 10), no theoretic con- 
siderations have been found showing wide departures 
from the Prandtl theory at low aspect ratio such as 
were found for the lift curve slopes. In further view of 
the wide adoption of Oswald’s method of performance 
analysis" and the need for incorporation of fuselage 


drag variation with the induced drag of the wing, it is 
chosen to compare theory and experiments on induced 
drag by means of the airplane efficiency factor e de- 
fined by the equation 


K = dCp/d(C,") = 1/xAe (10) 


and to consider that the drag variation of the fuselage 
may be added to the induced drag of the wing in the 
manner expressed by the equation 


1/e = (1/ey) + A(1/e); (11) 


Theory and data for wings alone are compared in Fig. 
2(a). The only theoretic results shown are those of 
Prandtl and Glauert, represented by the lines at the 
top of the figure. Low aspect ratio data are from 
references 7 and 9; high aspect ratio data are from refer- 
ences 12 and 13. The low aspect ratio data are scat- 
tering, so the trend of the graph is uncertain, but there 
is enough evidence to conclude that e¢, is not independ- 
ent of aspect ratio. The recommended practice based 
on the best data available to the author is indicated by 
the broken lines. 

The data on the effect of fuselage drag are even more 
sketchy. The plotting [Fig. 2(b)] assumes that the 
effect of the fuselage on the wing will be proportional to 
the ratio of fuselage frontal area to wing area for a given 
fuselage shape and wing incidence, though these are 
really separate variables that should be treated inde- 
pendently by drawing additional lines on the graph. 
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Additional research on this point would be highly de- 
sirable. With sufficient general data, e can be esti- 
mated for a new design without special wind-tunnel 
tests in the manner illustrated by the following ex- 
ample. 

Problem: Estimate the airplane efficiency factor e for 
a combination of a rectangular wing of aspect ratio 
7 and S = 180 sq.ft. with a rectangular fuselage of 
frontal area S; = 15 sq/ft. 

Solution: In Fig. 2(a) read 1/e, = 1.22. In Fig. 
2(b) read A(1/,),;/(S;/S) = 1.75. Compute A(1/e), = 
(1.75)(15/180) = 0.15. Compute by Eq. (11) 1/e = 
1.22 + 0.15 = 1.37 and e = 1/1.37 = 0.73. 

Since e need not be known closer than 5 per cent for 
most purposes, this treatment is believed useful in 
spite of the inadequacy of the data on which it is based. 
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(Continued from page 260) 


This high manganese alloy offers difficulties in proc- 
essing which, at the present time, have not been com- 
pletely overcome. Whether this alloy becomes a com- 
mercial product is dependent on the ability of producers 
to overcome troubles encountered during rolling it. 


All of the material that can be processed without crack- 
ing during the initial stage of the rolling has satisfac- 
tory properties in the form of cold-rollod strip. The 
problem is not one of getting consistent mechanical 
properties but one of converting the ingot into finished 
strip. 
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Effects of Yielding and Perforations ona Wing 
Tension Surface 


RICHARD K. KOEGLER* anp ARTHUR SCHNITTT 
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SUMMARY 


Two different but interdependent ideas concerning stress 
calculations are presented. Perforation effects on stress-strain 
curves are first investigated. A method of calculating these 
curves for any gauge length, perforation size, and spacing is 
shown. This method depends on an effective perforation 
length and an ultimate stress concentration factor. Test data 
are given to substantitate the method. Tentative curves are 
presented from which the effective perforation length and stress 
concentration factor for various perforations can be found for 
use in engineering calculations. 

The method of accounting for yielding in ultimate strength 
calculations is next presented. It consists of applying stress- 
strain curves to the strain distributions found in the elastic 
range. Its practicability and validity depend on the fact that 
in the plastic range the stresses determined will not be seriously 
in error for moderate variations of strain. Examples based on a 
two-beam wing with heavy 24ST extruded flanges show that 
calculations neglecting yielding may indicate failure in the wrong 
member and at too low a load (15 per cent in a typical case). 
In addition, if an appreciable length of surface yields, shear lag 
may be seriously affected. 

The method applies to many cases besides the one shown. 
Because of the slow increase of stress with strain after yielding, 
approximate calculations afford reasonably accurate results, 
and it may be found in the future that yielding effects will sim- 
plify many stress calculations rather than complicate them. 


INTRODUCTION 


| ew BASIC FUNDAMENTAL of any strength calcula- 
tion is the consideration of deflection or strain. 
By assuming that the stress is directly proportional 
to the strain, it is possible to calculate stress directly. 
However, when the yield point is exceeded, this propor- 
tionality changes and conventional stress calculations 
break down. In the calculation of ultimate strengths, 
the effects of yielding are important and must be ac- 
counted for. This is often done by determining ficti- 
tious allowable stresses to be used with conventional 
formulas, as in the modulus of rupture of certain sec- 
tions in bending. In many cases, such a procedure is 
not possible, but the tact that beyond yield the stress 
increases slowly with moderate strain increases makes 
it possible to solve satisfactorily certain problems by 
employing certain rough approximations. 

Examples of cases where the low modulus of elasticity 
beyond yield affects the stress distribution at ultimate 
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load and permits solutions by approximations are 
shown to be the tension surfaces of such stressed skin 
structures as wings, fuselages, and tail surfaces. The 
compression surfaces are also affected by yielding, but 
the effects are usually slight because of the close proxim- 
ity of compression yield and compression crippling. 
Where materials of different properties are used act- 
ing in combination, the effects of yielding are especially 
important. As an illustrative example, such a case is 
chosen—namely, a wing tension surface constructed 
with thick 24ST extruded flange sections and 24ST 
Alclad skin with chordwise ribs and stiffeners but no 
spanwise stiffeners. 

In this case, as in most aircraft applications, per- 
forations such as rivet and bolt holes are present which 
affect the ultimate tensile strengths and elongations 
and the shape of the stress-strain curves of the materials 
used. 


Procedure 


It is first shown that the gauge length for stress- 
strain curves to be used in investigating an entire wing 
surface should be taken as the distance between regu- 
larly repeated perforations (such as the rib or chord- 
wise stiffener rivet holes) and should include one set of 
such perforations. Next it is explained why the stress- 
strain curves are all plotted using the stress in the un- 
perforated region as the ordinate. This is important 
to remember in studying the method or the curves. 

It is then established that the stress-strain curve of 
unperforated material for any gauge length over 2 in. 
can be taken the same as the curve for a 2-in. speci- 
men for the purposes of this paper. Upon this basis a 
method for finding the curve for any perforated speci- 
men is developed. This method is based on the con- 
cept that most of the material acts like an unperforated 
specimen but that a certain length near the perforations 
acts as though it were all at the net stress through 
the perforations. The length assumed acting at the net 
stress is called “effective perforation length” (d,) and 
is expressed in terms of the perforation diameter. 
Calculations and test data are given to prove the 
method correct, to permit determination of d, for vari- 
ous cases, and to illustrate the dependency of d, 
on certain parameters. The stress at which the per- 
forated specimen will fail is found by the use of a 
stress concentration factor, K. Tentative curves of 
d, and K for various perforation sizes and spacing are 
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shown for estimating these factors for engineering use. 
Brief discussions of the dependence of dz and K on ulti- 
mate elongation and other factors, of the interdepend- 
ence of d; and dx (effective perforation width), and of 
the effects of yielding on stress distributions near per- 
forations in the plastic range are also given. 


Developing the Analysis 


To develop a method of analysis for engineering 
purposes, a set of skin and flange stress-strain curves for 
an example wing are found, and the effects of the stress- 
strain curves on stress distribution at ultimate load are 
investigated for two simplified cases and for one case 
which resembles a typical wing surface. In the simple 
example of a flat surface without shear lag, it is shown 
that to neglect yielding would indicate too low a flange 
stress at the time of failure and would predict failure 
in the wrong member. In the second simplified ex- 
ample of a flat surface with shear lag, it is shown that 
it is possible for yielding to practically eliminate the sag 
in the chordwise distribution of skin stress usually 
caused by shear lag. The average skin efficiencies 
above and below yield are compared, and the per- 
centage of ultimate load at which flange yielding oc- 
curs is noted to be at approximately 80 per cent of ulti- 
mate. 

The probable effects of yielding are then investigated 
by means of a typical tension surface in which shear 
lag and flange stress vary across the span and the skin is 
arched. Stress distributions at failure are deter- 
mined by applying stress-strain curves to the strain dis- 
tributions known to exist before yielding, and the valid- 
ity of the assumption is investigated by comparison of 
calculated skin and flange elongations for the total 
span. The assumptions are shown to be reasonable 
provided an appreciable length of span yields. 


Application of the Method 


The application of the method to an actual case is 
illustrated by means of an example. The determina- 
tions of skin efficiencies and stress calculations are 
shown. A comparison with the results obtained if 
yielding is neglected is afforded by a parallel example. 
It is shown that the effects on the ultimate load carried 
and on the calculated skin stresses are appreciable. 
This is especially true in the present case where the 
skin and flange have different properties. To neglect 
yielding in this case is 15 per cent too conservative. 

It is concluded that the method does not entail too 
much extra work in actual practice and is worth using 
in many instances. A discussion of the approximate 
treatment of the subject is given. 


EFFECTS OF PERFORATIONS 


Summary of Perforation Effects on Stress-Strain Curves 


The comparative behavior of perforated aluminum- 
alloy specimens and solid specimens is shown (espe- 
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cially in Figs. 2 and 3) to be as follows: The stress- 
strain curve for a perforated specimen based on the 
stress across the solid or gross section has a slightly 
lower modulus of elasticity in the elastic range, a lower 
yield point, and lower stress at all strains in the plastic 
range. The ultimate elongation is reduced, and the 
ultimate stress across the perforated or net section is 
reduced because of stress concentration. The shape of 
the stress-strain curve, the ultimate elongation, and the 
degree of stress concentration are functions of the size 
and spacings of the perforations and of the elastic and 
plastic properties of the solid material. 


Gauge Lengths to Be Used 


When bolt and rivet holes are considered in flanges 
and skins in tension, the stress-strain curves for each 
material must contain the added local yielding at the 
perforations and must represent considerable lengths 
of the materials. This is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that, with the materials acting in combination, 
local differentials in strain occurring in the flanges and 
skin are of little consequence because of the ability of 
the flange and skin and their attachments to absorb 
these small differentials. However, over appreciable 
lengths, the strains in each material will ‘‘average out” 
into average strains that will affect the general strain 
distribution of the surface. Thus, gauge lengths must 
be used which are reasonable in size and yet represent 
the average action of a large portion of the wing. For 
example, with a method of wing construction which 
employs chordwise stiffeners at approximately every 
8 in., the gauge length for the skin would be 8 in. and 
would contain one row of rivets. Likewise, the gauge 
length for the flange might be the same, or, if there were 
large bolt holes only at ribs, the distance between ribs 
would be used. 


Use of Gross Areas in Plotting 


Note that all data and curves are based on the stress 
in the gross area, the reasons for which follow. These 
points become apparent later in the study. 

(1) In a perforated specimen with a large gauge 
length, more material is acting at the gross stress than 
at the net stress. This means, as is shown later, that 
the stress-strain curves for perforated and solid mate- 
rials will be more nearly alike when based on gross 
stress than if net stress is used. This is most notice- 
able in the elastic range and just beyond yield. The 
most striking differences in the stress-strain curves 
are in the ultimate stress and the ultimate elongation. 
Thus it is easier to visualize effects of perforations on 
stress-strain curves. 

(2) Since only the ultimate stress and elongation are 
appreciably affected if gross stress is considered, it is 
easier to visualize the effects of different perforations 
and materials on wing strength. 
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(3) From a practical point of view of the structures 
engineer, only approximate knowledge of the perfo- 
ration sizes need be known for design purposes. This 
is because the shapes of the stress-strain curves in the 
elastic range and just beyond yield are not seriously 
affected by moderate changes in perforations. 

(4) Finally, the load carried by each element of skin 
or flange for use in designing splices can be determined 
directly by multiplying the corresponding stress for the 
element by its gross area. 


Stress-Strain Curves of Solid Specimens 


Before attempting the study of the stress-strain 
curves of perforated specimens, the items that affect 
those of solid specimens and the extent of these effects 
are noted. 

The variations of stress with strain for solid alumi- 
num-alloy materials are obtained by test in accord- 
ance with A.S.T.M. standards! in order to have a basis 
for comparison. Standard tensile specimens for ex- 
trusions are '/: in. in diameter and those for sheets are 
'/. in. wide. Strain measurements are gauged in ap- 
proximately a 1-in. length, while ultimate elongation is 
measured in a 2-in. length across the fracture by match- 
ing the several ends of the specimen. 

However, in actual airplane construction these mate- 
rials exist in widely varying cross-sectional dimensions 
and lengths, both of which affect the stress-strain 
curves. Shanley? investigated the effect of the length 
of material over which strains are measured and found 
that the stress-strain curve was identical for gauge 
lengths from 1/, to 30 in. up to within a few per cent 
of the ultimate stress. In a perforated material failure 
occurs at the perforations, and the solid portion of the 
material acts at a stress less than ultimate. There- 
fore, the variation of stress with strain in the solid 
portion of a perforated material is independent of the 
length of the solid material. 

The effect of cross-sectional area upon the stress- 
strain curve has been investigated by the authors. 
It was found that, for extrusion specimens up to 2 sq.in. 
in area and for various thicknesses of sheet specimens 
up to 5 in. wide, the shapes of the stress-strain curves 
were the same as those determined from standard 
specimens up to within a few per cent of ultimate load. 

Therefore, the variation of stress with strain in the 
solid portion of a material is taken as that determined 
from standard 2-in. specimens for use in all calcula- 
tions. 


Method of Calculating Stress-Strain Curves—Concept of dx 


If the local disturbance in the vicinity of a perforation 
(stress concentration) is disregarded and if the perfora- 
tion is a circular hole of diameter d in a specimen of 
width w and thickness ¢, the stress-strain curve for a 
gauge length L (see Fig. 1) could be calculated simply 


by 


és = [evd + — d)]/L (1) 


In this equation e, represents the average strain per unit 
length in length L, and ey and ¢g are the strains per unit 
length corresponding to the stresses in the net and gross 
sections, respectively. In other words, the stress- 
strain curve could be obtained by summing the elonga- 
tions existing in the net and gross sections and averag- 
ing them over a given length at various net and gross 
stresses up to the ultimate stress of the mate- 
rial. 

However, it is known that a concentration of stress 
exists at a perforation in the elastic range,*® and it has 
been established by numerous tests that a stress con- 
centration continues to exist to a certain extent in the 
plastic range even for highly ductile materials. This is 
later proved by the fact that the ultimate stress of a 
perforated dural specimen based on net area is less than 
that for the solid material. The effect of stress con- 
centration is to increase the elongation in the neighbor- 
hood of the net section and thus it seems reasonable to 
replace the rivet diameter, d, by an effective perfora- 
tion diameter, d,, in calculating stress-strain curves 
(see Fig. 1). 


L 


Fic. 1. Concept of dz and dx. 


Description of Specimens Tested 


In order to study the effects of perforations and 
stress concentration upon the stress-strain curves of 
24ST Alclad sheet and 24ST extrusions, numerous solid 
and perforated specimens were tested. 

The 24ST Alclad sheet specimens ranged in thick- 
nesses from 0.025 to 0.081 in. and were 1, 3, and 5 in. 
wide. Perforations of '/s, °/32, and */,. in. in diameter 
were placed at the geometric center of the specimens 
spaced at 1 in. so that the 1-, 3-, and 5-in. wide speci- 
mens contained 1, 3, and 5 perforations, respectively, 
in a row perpendicular to the sides of the specimens. 
The 24ST extruded spécimens were machined from ex- 
trusions of two different original thicknesses (0.25 and 
1.0 in.). Machined thicknesses of !/4, 1/2, and */4 in. 
were varied with widths of 1 and 2 in. One perfora- 
tion was placed in each extruded specimen and these 
were from !/; to */,in. in diameter. To simulate actual 
conditions, the sheet specimens perforations were 
plugged with appropriate sized flathead A-17ST rivets 
while the extrusion perforations were reamed and AN 
standard steel bolts inserted. Strains were measured 
in 1-, 2-, and 8-in. gauge lengths. Maximum elonga- 
tions were measured in the same gauge lengths as for 
strains by matching the fractures of the failed speci- 
mens. 
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TABLE 1 
Solid Material Properties 
Material Designation 24ST Alclad 24ST Extrusion (1 in.) 24ST Extrusion (!/, in.) 
Actual material description 24ST Alclad sheet, Machined from 1 in. Machined from 0.25 
tested as received thick; 24ST ex- in. thick; 24ST 
trusion extrusion 
Yield tensile stress, lbs. per sq.in. 48,800 60,000 54,000 


Ultimate tensile stress, lbs. per sq.in. 66,000 79,000 69,600 
Maximum elongation in 2 in. in per cent 22 12 17 
Maximum elongation in 8 in. in per cent 18 10 14 
Ratio of ultimate to yield tensile strength 1.35 1.32 1.29 
Reference stress-strain curve Fig. 2, Curve A Fig. 3, Curve A (None) 
TABLE 2 
Sample Calculation of Stress-Strain Curve (2-In. Perforated Specimen—24ST Alclad Sheet) 
Col. (1): (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Pt. Net stress Corres. Gross Corres. Total strain in Average strain, 
strain stress strain 2 in. in. per in. 
Ref. (Selected) Curve A, 1 (0.875), Curve A, (0.538) (2) + 5/2 
Ce Fig. 2 Fig. 2 Fig. 2 (1.462) (4) 
1 61,000* 0.0725 53,400 0.0242 0.0744 0.0372 
2 59,000 0.0560 51,600 0.0170 0.0550 0.0275 
3 56,000 0.0370 49,000 0.0074 0.0307 0.0154 
= 4 52,000 0.0185 45,500 0.0047 0.0168 0.0084 
‘3 5 48,000 0.0058 42,000 0.0043 0.0094 0.0047 
ee 6 36,000 0.00367 31,500 0.0032 0.0067 0.0034 
* Ultimate net stress from test (Fig. 2). 
A résumé of the solid material properties appears in = SOLID MATERIAL (TABLE I) 
Table 1. For convenience, the three different alumi- a 2IN. GAGE LENGTH 
num-alloy materials tested are designated as 24ST ° nd 
Alclad, 24ST extrusion (1 in.), and 24ST extrusion s — 
(‘/, in.). Note that the maximum elongations given pr 2 IN. GAGE LENGTH 
are those determined from the A.S.T.M. standard 
specimens. Also note that the skin was loaded parallel = | ie IN. GAGE LENGTH 
. . 
to the direction of rolling. | 
2 | NOTES | ALL CURVES ARE FROM TEST DATA 
Stress-Strain Curves for Perforated O2 DATA FOR CURVES © AND © - 
Specimens and Calculations WIDTH®#1.0", THICKNESS «.05! 
PERFORATION © .125" DIA. 
To find the effective perforation length d,, including = .875 
stress concentration effects on elongation, various points ULT.GROSS TENS. STRESS «53400 
on the test stress-strain curves are selected and d, is cal- 
STRAIN (IN./IN) 


culated by means of Eq. (1). For example, the recorded 
stress-strain curve for a 2-in. gauge length speci- Fic. 2. Stress-strain curves—24ST Alclad sheet. 
men is reproduced in Fig. 2.as Curve B. Then, for an 

elongation of 0.0154 in. per in., a gross stress of 49,000 of points on the curve are computed by Eq. (1) and 
Ibs. per sq.in., and a corresponding net stress of 56,000 _ the points are noted on Fig. 2 (see Table 2). 

In order to find the ultimate net stress to be used in 
estimating the ultimate elongation (Point 1 of Table 2) 
0.0154 = [2 — d,)0.0074 + 0.0370d;] /2 stress sce ouniaastint must a accounted for. If the 

d;, = 0.538 in. ultimate net stress is known from tests (Table 2), this 
value is used. For future use, a factor K by which the 
where ey and ¢g are obtained from Curve A. ultimate tensile strength of the material can be multi- 

In all instances, upon determining the value of d, plied to find ultimate net stress is determined later for 
for each specimen, the shape of the stress-strain curve various perforations. 
can be computed within the accuracy of strain measure- In order te show the effect of gauge length upon the 
ments and small material variations. Again using stress-strain curve, Curve C is included in Fig. 2 for 
Curve B of Fig. 2 for purposes of illustration, a number strains measured in an 8-in. gauge length. The points 


Ibs. per sq.in. 


in.) 
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on this curve have been calculated for the same value 
of d, also by means of Eq. (1). Note how much more 
closely the 8-in. gauge length curve approximates that 
of the solid specimen than does the curve for a 2-in. 
gauge length. 

The results of similar data and calculations for a 24ST 
extrusion of 1-in. original thickness are reproduced in 
Fig. 3. 


| | 
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Fic. 3. Stress-strain curves—24ST extrusion (1 in.). 
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Fic. 4. Effective perforation length ¢, (24ST extrusions and 
24ST Alclad sheet). 


At the calculated Point 1 in Table 2 where the net 
stress is the ultimate net stress for the specimen, the 
ultimate elongation is computed to be 0.037 in. per in. 
while the measured maximum elongation was 0.05 in. 
per in. This occurred in every instance and is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that the fracture at the per- 
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Fic. 5. Stress concentration factor K (24ST extrusions and 
24ST Alclad sheet). 


foration was not uniform, which resulted in an appreci- 
able gap at the fracture when the broken parts were 
pieced together for elongation measurements. This 
discrepancy does not have a serious effect on the use of 
the curves, and the calculated maximum elongation 
probably represents the actual elongation at the 
moment of failure and is the value desired from an en- 
gineering standpoint. Better test data to explain the 
discrepancy, however, would be useful. 


Estimation of di, and K 

In order to find values of d, and K for engineering 
purposes, graphs should be available showing their 
variation with various independent parameters. 

The additional load to be carried in the net section 
which must make the average net stress greater than 
the stress in the gross area is proportional to d, and the 
area available to carry the load is (w — d). Thus, the 
parameter (w — d)/d was suggested. Nondimensional 
values of d,/d plotted against (w — d)/d result in 
straight-line relationships, for a given material (see 
Fig. 4). Nondimensional values of K plotted against 
(w — d)/d result in curves for each given material (see 
Fig. 5). Since different curves are obtained for differ- 
ent materials, new curves will probably be needed for 
any other material to be used. 


Study of Stress Concentration Effects 

Since the reason for the concept of d, is to take ac- 
count of stress concentration effects and since the tests 
show a reduction in ultimate strength because of stress 
concentration (see K, Fig. 5), further study of these ef- 
fects is of interest. 

Fig. 5 shows that the smaller the perforation with 
respect to the width, the greater the stress concentra- 
tion effect. For extremely large widths, however, a 
limiting value is reached. 

In the elastic range or for nonductile materials, the 
stress concentration at the edge of the perforation has 
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Fic. 6. Effective perforation width dx (24ST extrusions and 
24ST Alclad sheet). 


been proved mathematically by Kirsch* and by photo- 
elasticity by Frocht* to be three times the normal 


stress. 


Since stress concentration in the elastic range is a 
strain phenomenon, the effect of yielding in the vicinity 
of the perforations in the plastic range is to permit the 
stresses in the rest of the material to build up before 
failure occurs. To illustrate this, an example using 
test data is given. The strain distribution throughout 
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Fic.7. Variation of effective perforation length dz, with effective 
perforation width dx. 


is assumed to be similar to that in the elastic range as 
previously shown.** The specimen is a 24TS extru- 
sion (1.0-in.) (see Table 1) with a 2 by 0.24-in. cross sec- 
tion and a 0.25-in. perforation [(w — d)/d = 7.0)]. 
Such a specimen will have an ultimate allowable stress 
of 79,000 Ibs. per sq.in., an average stress in a net sec- 
tion of 79,000 X 0.898 = 70,900 Ibs. per sq.in., and 
corresponding strains of 0.10 and 0.033 in. per in., re- 
spectively (see Table 1 and Fig. 3). The strains are 
taken from 8-in. gauge length data, since this eliminates 
most of the effects of ‘‘necking down,”’ and it was noted 
in the tests that necking down was considerably re- 
strained at the perforations. In Fig. 8 the stress dis- 
tribution shape at failure is constructed. Since the 
stress in the region remote from the perforation will not 
be far different from 70,900 Ibs. per sq.in., it is seen that 
the build-up of strain at the perforation (0.10/0.033 = 3) 
may remain approximately the same at failure as in 


ULT. ALLOW. STRESS 
IN SOLID MATERIAL 
* 79,000 PSI 


AVERAGE STRESS 
IN NET SECTION 
= 70,900 PSI 


Fic. 8. Approximate stress and strain distributions at perfora- 
tion—Example. 


the elastic range.** Thus, a study of strain distribu- 
tions in the elastic range shows that for perforations 
removing a relatively large amount of area, where the 
strain distribution all the way across the specimen is 
affected, the stresses remote from the perforation are 
allowed to build up, while for relatively small holes 
failure will start at the perforation before the stress 
remote from the perforation can build up. The larger 
ultimate stress concentration factor and limiting value 
approached for small perforations can therefore be 
understood. Further study by such approximate 
methods may be worth while. 

Although not enough data has been taken to defi- 
nitely prove it, it appears that stress concentration 
in the plastic range is a function of the ratio of the ulti- 
mate stress to the yield stress (see Table 1 and Fig. 5). 
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Note also that the curves of d,/d versus (w — d)/d 
vary in the same way with the same parameters. 

To show that d, is a function of stress concentra- 
tion (and to present another possible method of deter- 
mining stress concentration effects on ultimate load 
carried), the concept of an effective perforation diame- 
ter dx is introduced. 

The width dx (Fig. 1) is that width of perforation 
which will predict the actual failing load in the net sec- 
tion if perforation diameter dx is used with the ultimate 
allowable stress of the solid material. A sample calcu- 
lation of dx is as follows (see Point 1 of Table 2 and 
Curve B of Fig. 2). 


ultimate gross stress (w — d) = 
ultimate allowable stress (w — dx) (2) 


therefore 
62,000(2 — 0.25) = 67,300(2 — dx) 
and 
dg = 0.38 in. or 1.52d 


In Fig. 6 direct relationships are shown to exist for 
(w — d)/d versus dx/d. This shows that stress con- 
centration is a function of the proportion of the total 
area removed by the perforations. 

The nondimensional values of dx as dx/d are plotted 
in Fig. 7 versus d,/d. Straight-line relationships show 
that the effective perforation length d, is also directly 
related to stress concentration. 


APPLICATION OF STRESS-STRAIN CURVES TO TENSION 
SURFACES 


Example Stress-Strain Curves of Skin and Flange 


Assuming that the skin perforations are caused by 
1/,-in. dimpled rivets at l-in. spacing and that the 
flange perforations are caused by */,-in. bolts in the 
1'/,-in. wide flange, the value of (w — d)/d in both 
cases is 7.0. Also, assuming that the perforations occur 
every 8 in., at the chordwise stiffeners, the gauge length 
to be used is 8in. Therefore, the curves from Figs. 2 
and 3 for corresponding parameters can be used. Note 
that the stresses shown are calculated values based on 
actual tests, that the skin is loaded parallel to the grain, 
and that the original extruded thickness of the flange 
was approximately 1 in. Since these curves will be 
referred to repeatedly, they are reproduced together in 
Fig. 9. 


Flat Surface Without Shear Lag 


To see the effects of yielding on a wing tension sur- 
face, consider first a simple example—-namely, that of a 
flat tension surface with all material at the same dis- 
tance from the neutral axis, with uniform strain across 
the entire chord (no shear lag) and along the entire 


span. 
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Do CALCULATED CURVES 

8 SEE FIGS: 2 AND 3. 
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Fic. 9. Example stress-strain curves for skin and flange. 


At a strain of 0.003 in. per in., both skin and flange 
act at 31,000 Ibs. per sq.in. (Fig. 9). When the strain 
has reached 0.01, Fig. 9 shows that the skin stress will 
be 48,500 Ibs. per sq.in. and the flange stress 59,500 
Ibs. per sq.in. The section will fail in the flange when a 
strain of 0.0145 is reached and, as can be seen from 
Fig. 9, the stresses immediately prior to failure will be 
51,000 Ibs. per sq.in. in the skin and 62,000 Ibs. per sq.in. 
in the flanges. Conventional calculations according to 
f = My/I would indicate the same stress in flange and 
skin, with the result that failure would occur when the 
stress had reached the lower of either of their allow- 
ables. Such calculations would therefore indicate fail- 
ure in the skin when the stress reached 53,400 Ibs. per 
sq. in. (see Figs. 2 and 9). From these calculations it 
would be expected that the skin would be the first to 
fail since it has the lower allowable, whereas study of 
Fig. 9 shows that the flange would actually fail first 
because its ultimate elongation is lower. More im- 
portant is the fact that conventional calculations neg- 
lecting yielding would indicate less strength than is 
actually the case. This can be seen by the following 
simple calculations. Assuming half of the tension 
area to be in the skin and half in the flanges, conven- 
tional calculations would indicate a total load of 
53,400A while calculations considering yielding show 
that the load would actually be (62,000)(A/2) + (51,- 
000)(A/2) = 56,500A. This is a difference of 5.6 per 
cent in load. The difference would have been even 
greater in the case of wing bending where the skin is at a 
greater distance from the neutral axis than is the 
flange and, thus, at a higher stress than the flange (by 
usual calculations). 

Accustomed as most engineers are to thinking of 
ultimate elongations in terms of tests on 2-in. solid 
specimens, the value of 1.45 per cent shown in Fig. 9 
may seem low. Even if a large gauge length (8 in.) is 
taken in order to obtain an idea of the average elonga- 
tion in a long length, the data given in Table 1 show that 
10 to 14 per cent might be expected. Reference 2 has 
shown that the percentage elongation changes little for 
gauge lengths over 8 in. A simple example, however, 
will illustrate that elongations of 10 to 14 percent and 
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the accompanying allowables are never attained but 
that the 1.45 per cent elongation and the accompany- 
ing low gross flange stress may represent the normal 
case. 

Assume an efficient wing built in such a way that the 
flange yields throughout about one-third of the span. 
For a 10 per cent elongation in the tension flange, no 
yielding in the compression flange, a semispan of 200 
in., and an average depth of 15 in., the tip deflection 
can be estimated as follows: aR = spanwise length 
of flange which yields, where a = angle between lines 
perpendicular to beam at ends of yielding section and 
R = radius of curvature. 


a(R + 15) = +01 o( (3) 


where neutral axis for estimating curvature can be 
taken at compression flange due to its negligible elonga- 
tion. By subtraction, 15a = 0.10 X 200/3. There- 
fore a = 0.44 radians or 25.4°. 

Thus it is seen that an elongation of 10 per cent will 
never be attained over any appreciable length, and the 
powerful effects of a little yielding on wing deflection 
are illustrated. By ratioing it can also be seen 
that an average elongation of 1.45 per cent in the same 
length will afford an angle of (1.45/10) X 25.4 = 3.68°. 
Since this is a reasonable value, it is clear that such an 
elongation is a possible condition. 

Thus, this simple example has afforded some insight 
into the behavior of an actual wing with regard to the 
magnitude of strains and stresses usually encountered 
near ultimate load, and the average strains attained due 
to the effects of local perforations (Fig. 9) are seen to 
represent a possible case. 


Flat Surface with Shear Lag 


The possible effects of yielding on shear lag are 
shown by means of a second example. The same flat 
tension surface is assumed to have the shear lag factors 
shown in Fig. 10 at all spanwise locations, and the strain 
at any given chordwise location is assumed to be con- 
stant along the entire span. This example is incon- 
sistent with actual shear lag characteristics, but it will 
serve to show the possible effects of yielding on shear 


lag. 
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Fic. 10. Chordwise variation of shear lag factor (flat surface 
example). 
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At this point it is well to emphasize that shear lag 
is a strain phenomenon. It is often used in section 
property calculations as if it were a-measure of stress, 
only because the calculations are made as if the mate- 
rial were always in the elastic range where stress is 
directly proportional to strain. Actually, the shear lag 
factor should be applied to the strain calculations and 
the stresses found from the resultant strain. With the 
flat skin of this second example, the shape of the shear 
lag factor curve and the strain distribution curve are 
geometrically similar. The shear lag curve used in this 
example is an extreme case, which will seldom be ex- 
ceeded over any appreciable spanwise length. Winny* 
has shown a calculation of the shear lag for a typical 
wing, the results of which illustrate this statement. 

The calculations of chordwise stress distributions 
are simple. Choose an arbitrary flange strain, find the 
corresponding stress from Fig. 9, and plot this stress on 
Fig. 11. At any point along the chord, multiply the 
arbitrarily chosen strain by the factor found from Fig. 
10 and obtain the stress corresponding to the resultant 
strain from Fig.9. Do this at a number of points along 
the chord and plot the stresses thus obtained on Fig. 11. 
The chordwise stress distributions corresponding to 
flange strains of 0.003, 0.005, 0.010, and 0.0145 are 
shown in Fig. 11. 
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Chordwise stress distribution for various flange strains 
(flat surface with shear lag example). 


Fie. 11. 

The possible effect of yielding is to reduce the effect 
of shear lag in the midchord fiber from 50 per cent in 
the elastic range to 3,500/50,500 = 6.9 per cent at ulti- 
mate load. 

From Fig. 11, however, the ratio of average skin 
stress to flange stress in the elastic range is 0.67 and in 
the plastic range is 0.78, thus indicating that the re- 
duction in the sag of the shear lag curve may in some 
cases be nearly used up by the reduction in skin stress 
due to yielding at ultimate load. This indicates that 
it may often be possible to use the same skin efficiency 
factors in the elastic and plastic ranges. In actual 
practice, however, calculations of stress in the elastic 
range are seldom necessary (although often made), 
since yielding will usually occur much closer to ulti- 
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mate load than is required by the customary 1.5 
safety factor. By comparing the total load carried by 
the surface at the time of yielding with the load at fail- 
ure this is shown to be true: 

Assume the tension area to be divided equally be- 
tween skin and flanges. From Fig. 9, at a strain of 
0.005 the flange material has barely exceeded the pro- 
portional limit. From Fig. 11, the load carried at 
this strain is 52,000 (A/2) + 37,000 (4/2) = 44,500A. 
Also from Fig. 11, the load at failure is 62,000 (A /2) + 
48,000 (A/2) = 55,000A. Thus, yielding is seen to 
take place at 80 per cent of ultimate load. Since this 
proximity of yield and ultimate stress in perforated 
tension surfaces has been noted in many static tests of 
actual wings, further study of this point seems to be 
worth while in the interests of more efficient design. 


Typical Wing Tension Surface 


The possible effects of yielding have been shown by 
the simplified examples above. However, before draw- 
ing any conclusions, probable effects must be investi- 
gated. This is done by applying the stress-strain 
curves to a tension surface typical of an actual wing. 
The characteristics of this surface are shown in Figs. 
12-14. The principal features are the following: The 
shear lag varies across the span in a typical fashion as 
calculated by Winny® for a similar case; the flange 
stress varies along the span in a typical variation; and 
the skin is not flat nor are the flanges both at the same 
distance from the neutral axis. In this example the 
skin is discontinuous at the inboard and outboard end 
ribs. It is assumed that the flange stress variation 
along span and chordwise strain variation in the elastic 
range have previously been worked out and that in 
these calculations all effects of the arching of the skin 
and plan-form taper have been taken into account. 
Consequently, no section properties are needed and all 
investigations can be made by combining the stress- 
strain curves with the strain distributions at the vari- 
ous stations. 
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Fic. 12. Plan form of typical wing tension surface—example. 
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Fic. 13. Spanwise variation of main beam stress and mid-chord 
shear lag factor (typical wing example). 
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Fic. 14. Chordwise strain distribution with and without shear 
lag (typical wing example). 
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Fic. 15. Chordwise stress distribution for various maximum 
flange stresses (typical wing example). 


f The method used to find chordwise distributions of 
stress at various stations in the typical wing is as fol- 
lows: Fig. 13 shows that the maximum main beam 
stress will occur at certain stations (25 and 50). As- 
sume that the section properties will be so adjusted 
that the main beam stresses at these stations will be 
equal to those anticipated at failure (62,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in.). From this, the main beam strain at these 
stations is found (see Fig. 9), and from the strain dis- 
tributions at these stations (Fig. 14) and the stress- 
strain curves of Fig. 9, the stress distributions at these 
stations are found and plotted on Fig. 15. At other 
stations the stress is ratioed down from the maximum 
value of 62,000 by the ratios in Fig. 13 and the corre- 
sponding main beam strain is found from Fig. 9. The 
chordwise stresses are then found in the same manner as 
before and are plotted on Fig. 15. The curves found 
by the above are labeled “‘fgeam (maz. = 62000 psi” 
on Fig. 15. Another set of curves is found for a maxi- 
mum beam stress (at the critical stations) of 31,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. (elastic range) and these curves are 
labeled “‘fgeam (maz.) = 31000 psi” (Fig. 15). 

However, in Fig. 15 the assumption is made that the 
strain distribution at any station remains the same at 
all stresses. From a consideration of the main beam 
stresses of Fig. 15 and the curves of Fig. 9, it is seen 
that the spanwise strain distribution along the beam 
(and, consequently, along skin elements) will change 
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TABLE 3 
Determination of Skin and Flange Elongations at Various Loads (Fig. 16) 


Flange at Ult. Load Skin Mid-Chord at Flange at Max. Skin Mid-Chord at 
Flange Stress Ult. Load Flange Stress Max. Flange Stress 
= 62,000 Flange Stress = = 31,000 = 31,000 
——lbs. per sq.in.— 62,000 Ibs. per sq.in.— ——lbs.per sq.in.— —lbs. per sq.in.— 
Bay Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. 
strain strain strain strain strain strain strain strain 
in bay x in bay x in bay xX in bay x 
length length length length 
of bay of bay of bay of bay 
0-15 0.0055 0.083 0.0016 0.024 0.0026 0.039 0.0007 0.010 
15-25 0.0105 0.105 0.0070 0.070 0.0028 0.028 0.0019 0.019 
25-50 0.0146 0.365 0.0131 0.328 0.0031 0.078 0.0027 0.068 
50-60 0.0105 0.105 0.0106 0.106 0.0027 0.027 0.0028 0.028 
60-75 0.0045 0.068 0.0047 0.070 0.0024 0.036 0.0025 0.038 
75-125 0.0024 0.120 0.0023 0.115 0.0012 0.060 0.0012 0.060 
From Table 3 it is noted that, at a loading corre- 
z ; 7 = —. FLANGE } fEAM (MAX) | sponding to a maximum flange stress of 31,000 Ibs. per 
SKIN PS! sq.in., the shear lag resulted in a difference between 
z Ce en aor” er. flange and skin total elongations of 0.268 — 0.223 = 
0.045 in. In the plastic range, however, the difference 
eee is 0.133 in. The difference in elongation in the plastic 
° ) 2 125 range already represents more bowing in of the end ribs 
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Fic. 16. Spanwise distribution of skin and flange strains for 
various maximum flange stresses (typical wing example). 


with yielding. Therefore, it must be investigated 
whether or not the change in spanwise strain distribu- 
tion will alter the chordwise strain distribution enough 
to invalidate the method. 

Consider the strain changes necessary if the skin 
stress at mid-chord were to be 75 per cent of the main 
beam flange stress at ultimate load as well as in the elas- 
tic range. At Station 25, the skin near the flange is at 
the ultimate possible strain of 0.0145 in. per in., the 
stress there is 51,000 lbs. per sq.in., and the corre- 
sponding calculated strain and stress at mid-chord are 
0.75 XK 0.0145 = 0.0109 in. per in. and 49,000 lbs. per 
sq.in., respectively. For the stress at mid-chord to 
become 46,500 Ibs. per sq.in. (same relation as in elastic 
range), the strain there would have to be reduced to 
0.0065 in. per in., a considerable reduction. 

This might occur if the skin inboard and outboard of 
this point stretched much more than expected or if the 
inboard and outboard end ribs bowed in severely. To 
investigate these possibilities, the total elongations of 
the main beam flange and the mid-chord skin element 
are determined. This is done very simply by plotting 
against span the strains (see Fig. 9) corresponding to the 
stresses shown in Fig. 15 and integrating the areas under 
the curves. The spanwise distributions of strains at 
ultimate and at a load corresponding to a maximum 
beam flange stress of 31,000 Ibs. per-sq.in. are shown in 
Fig. 16. The areas under the curves and the conse- 
quent elongations are found in Table 3. 


than would be predicted by ratioing the bowing in the 
elastic range in proportion to beam stress [(62,000/ 
31,000) 0.045 = 0.090 in.]}. 

For the skin stress at mid-chord to be 75 per cent of 
the beam stress (with a strain of 0.0065—see above) 
the total skin elongation is roughly estimated as 
(0.0065/0.003)0.223 = 0.488 in. This elongation rep- 
resents yielding of the skin inboard and outboard of the 
region of Station 25-50. The bowing in of the end ribs 
in this case would be 0.846-0.488 = 0.358 in. Even 
with yielding of the skin inboard and outboard of the 
region of Station 25-50, the bowing in of the end ribs is 
excessive, and it is clear that the actual case will be 
between that calculated in Fig. 15 (49,000 lbs. per 
sq.in.) and that mentioned above (46,500 Ibs. per 
sq.in.). 

In any case the skin at mid-chord has yielded some- 
what, and the above considerations demonstrate how 
little error is likely to occur even with large errors in 
strain estimation (above yielding). 

In addition, the skin stress at midpoint is not the 
critical value and at the critical point (adjacent to 
the main beam flange) there is no doubt that the ef- 
fects of yielding on the skin stress will be close to those 
estimated. It is also noted that the chordwise dis- 
tribution of skin stress is but little affected by the varia- 
tions of mid-chord skin stress found above. 


Some method of accounting for yielding such as out- 
lined is reasonable for engineering use. The following 
example illustrates the possible effects of neglecting 
yielding when calculating ultimate strength and the 
desirability of considering such effects. 
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EFFECTS 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 
Sequence of Operations 


To illustrate the use of the method and its effect, 
two sets of strength calculations are made. One set in- 
cludes the effects of yielding, the other does not. The 
section chosen represents Station 25 of the foregoing ex- 
ample. 

To use the method, the following steps would be 
taken. First, the shear lag distribution in the elastic 
range is found by the usual means. Then, using these 
efficiencies, the approximate flange areas and spanwise 
flange stress distributions are found to satisfy the 
various loading conditions. Then the skin and flange 
stress-strain curves are determined for the expected 
perforations. If the spanwise flange stress and strain 
variations are such that entire sections will be affected 
by yielding, the material curves are applied to each 
cross section where yielding is expected, and the stress 
distributions at ultimate load are found. At this time, 
estimations of the effects of changed spanwise strain 
distributions and such factors as slippage in skin-flange 
connections (near end ribs only) are made and taken 
into account. Finally, the efficiency factors are found 
and these are used in the final section property and 
stress calculations. 

The use of the efficiency factor is similar to the 
method often used in problems involving shear lag in 
the elastic range: The affected areas are multiplied 
by the efficiency factor for use in section properties 
and the stresses calculated according to f = My/I are 
also corrected by the factor. Any point along the 
chord might be used as the base in finding the factor 
and, since it is the principal member, the main beam 
flange is taken as having 100 per cent efficiency. 


Determination of Efficiency—No Yielding 


The factor can be determined from a strain distribu- 
tion such as in Fig. 17 and is equal to the ratio of the 
average element strain including shear lag to the aver- 
age element strain neglecting shear lag. The factor 
determined from Fig. 17 are as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Determination of Efficiency—No Yielding 
Col. (1) (2) (3) 
Strain factor (no Strain factor (shear Shear lag 

Element shear lag) lag but no yielding) factor 
Fig. 17 Fig. 17 (2)/(1) 

1 1.04 0.96 0.92 

2 1.07 0.86 0.80 

3 0.96 0.73 0.76 

4 0.72 0.63 0.87 


Determination of Efficiencies—with Yielding 

When yielding is present, the factor is most easily 
found by constructing a chordwise stress distribution 
curve taking into account yielding. The factor is in 
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Fic. 17. Station 25—cross section and chordwise stress and 
strain distributions at ultimate load (typical wing example). 


terms of the main beam value, as in the case of shear 
lag efficiency factors. In the present case the maximum 
skin strain will occur at the main beam (Fig. 14) and 
will fail when the strain = 0.0145 in. per in. (Fig. 9). 
From the stress-strain curves of Fig. 9 and the strain 
distribution curve of Fig. 14, a curve of stress dis- 
tribution at ultimate load is calculated and is shown in 
Fig. 17. The efficiency factors are found from the 
ratio of average element stress including yielding to 
the average element stress neglecting yielding (Table 
5). The rear beam is assumed to have the same stress- 
strain curve as the skin. 


TABLE 5 
Determination of Efficiencies—with Yielding 
Col. (1) (2) (3) 
Stress (no shear Stress factor (with Efficiency 
Element yielding) shear lag and factor 
yielding) 
Ref. Fig. 17 Fig. 17 (2)/(1) 
1 1.04 0.84 0.81 
2 1.07 0.83 0.7 
3 0.96 0.80 0.83 
4 0.72 0.7. 1.08 
5 1.00 1.00 1.00 
6 0.60 0.78 1.30 


Section Property Calculations 

With an ultimate bending moment of 1,347,000 
in. Ibs., the following stresses are obtained from the 
data in Table 6. 

Neglecting yielding effects: Skin directly above 
main beam; shear lag efficiency = 1.00; margin of 
safety = —0.13. 
fi: = My/I = 1,347,000{[5.0 — (—0.17)]/105.4} 
61,700 Ibs. per sq.in. 


F, = 53,400 lbs. per sq.in. (Fig. 9) 


Main beam flange; margin of safety = +0.00. 
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TABLE 6 
Section Property Calculations—Station 25 


Col. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Item Area Factor, A, y (A.)(y) (A,)(y) 
Ref. Table 4 1x2 Fig. 17 3x4 4X5 
1 0.160 0.92 0.147 5.3 0.78 4.13 
= 2 0.320 0.80 0.256 5.4 1.38 7.46 
ue 3 0.480 0.76 0.364 4.8 1.75 8.39 
5% 4 0.320 0.87 0.278 3.7 1.03 3.81 
we 3 5 1.000 1.00 1.000 5.0 5.00 25.00 
$e 6 0.250 1.00 0.250 3.0 0.75 2.25 
& 7 2.000 1.00 2.000 —5.0 —10.00 50.00 
S 8 0.500 1.00 0.500 —3.0 — 1.50 4.50 
z 5.230 4.795 —0.17 — 0.81 105.54 
Ref. Table 5 (1) X @) Fig. 17 (3) x (4) (4) X ©) 
1 0. 160 0.81 0.130 5.3 0.69 3.65 
be 2 0.320 0.78 0.250 5.4 1.35 7.30 
= 3 0.480 0.83 0.398 4.8 1.91 9.16 
a7 4 0.320 1.08 0.346 3.7 1.28 4.74 
5 1.000 1.00 1.000 5.0 5.00 25.00 
$5 6 0.250 1.30 0.325 3.0 0.98 3.17 
3 7 2.000 1.00 2.000 —5.0 —10.00 50.00 
5 8 0.500 1.00 0.500 —3.0 — 1.50 4.50 
z 5.230 4.949 —0.06 — 0.29 107.52 


* I = 2[(A,)(y*)] —Z[(A,)(9?)] = 105.54 — 0.139 = 105.4. 
t I = 3[(A,)(y*)] —Z[(A.)(5*)] = 107.52 — 0.017 = 107.5. 


1,347,000 { [5.0 — (—0.17)]/105.4} 
61,700 lbs. per sq.in. 
F, = 62,000 lbs. per sq.in. (Fig. 9). 
Including yielding effects: Skin directly above main 
beam; efficiency = 51,000/62,000 = 0.823; margin of 
safety = +0.00. 
Sf: = My/I = 1,347,000[5.0 — (—0.06)] x 
(0.823/107.5) 
= 51,000 Ibs. per sq.in. = F, (Fig. 9) 


fi = My/I 


Main beam flange; margin of safety = +0.00. 


fir = My/I = 1,347,000{ [5.0 — (0.06)]/107.5} 
= 62,000 Ibs. per sq.in. = F, (Fig. 9) 


Calculations thus indicate that the wings will be 
able to carry 15 per cent more load when they include 
yielding effects than when they are neglected. In ad- 
dition, calculations of skin stresses across the chord and 
of the rear beam stress are much closer to the actual 
case and the loads used to design skin and flange splices 
will be more accurate. Therefore it seems worth 
while to account for yielding in determining the ulti- 
mate strength of such surfaces. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF METHOD OF APPLYING STRESS- 
STRAIN CURVES TO ACTUAL TENSION SURFACES 


The approximate character of the treatment given 
in this paper demonstrates the possible engineering 
usefulness of the method. In an actual case many 
variations occur: The stress-strain curves of the actual 


materials would probably differ from those used in the 
calculations, even if typical allowables are used; the 
rivet spacing at the ribs would not be known at the 
time it was necessary to determine efficiencies, and 
these spacings might vary from rib to rib; the skin 
gauges might change during design and would probably 
vary along the span; finally, an exact solution for shear 
lag at stresses below yield is seldom available to the 
stress analyst. Therefore, the fact that the efficiencies 
will not be seriously altered by moderate errors in 
determining strain is of considerable importance to the 
analyst in estimating skin efficiencies. With reason- 
ably accurate and unchanging efficiencies, flange and 
skin areas can easily be altered to obtain the maximum 
allowable stresses. 

It should also be noted that, while the method given 
is probably of some value to engineers in obtaining a 
more accurate analysis of a wing tension surface than 
is possible with present methods neglecting yielding, 
much more study is desirable. Better calculations or 
estimations of the effects of yielding upon chordwise 
strain variations, including possible effects of tension 
yielding on shear modulus and slippage in skin-flange 
connection, are definitely needed. This is especially 
important near end ribs where there is severe and 
rapidly changing shear lag. Although the shear lag 
curves are modified by yielding, the above work shows 
that shear lag data in the elastic range is needed as 
much for the tension surface as for the compression sur- 
face (where it applies directly). An attempt to ac- 
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Resonant Electrical Control Systems 


DAVID WILLIAM MOORE, JR.* 
Fairchild Aviation Corporation 


SUMMARY 


This paper describes a simple electrical position-repeating and 
control system. Its operation is based upon the change in the 
phase relationship between the current and voltage in a series- 
resonant circuit as the tuning of the resonant circuit is varied. 
The control system sensitivity is a function of the Q of the reso- 
nant circuits employed and is high for values of Q which may be 
easily obtained in normal practice. 

The application of this principle to the control of low and sub- 
stantial amounts of power is discussed and practical circuits are 
proposed. No electrical contacts are required in any of the cir- 
cuits, which permits the design of an extremely reliable instru- 
ment. 

The paper is concluded with a brief description of the applica- 
tion of this resonant control principle to single- and multichannel 
radio control to which it is well suited. 


INTRODUCTION 


— POSITIONING and control equipments have 
become essential features in the design of many 
types of modern aircraft. The increasing size of 
planes has complicated the contro) problem by lengthen- 
ing the distance between the various control and ac- 
cessory components, thereby rendering the use of flexible 
shafts and mechanical linkages impractical. A flexible 
shaft cannot be relied upon for accurate control adjust- 
ments if it is too long, or overloaded, or made to trav- 
erse short radius bends. It is often impossible to de- 
sign around these limitations. To utilize all of the avail- 
able space in some planes it is frequently necessary to 
build equipment into more components than is func- 
tionally necessary. Each unit must then be capable 
of proper interaction with the remaining units often 
requiring the translating of shaft positions from one 
section to the other. These units, which are of neces- 
sity tucked away wherever space is available, usually 
may not be successfully controlled by mechanical 
means. 

To solve these problems, various electrical positioning 
and control systems have been developed, the best 
known of which is the self-synchronous position re- 
peater. This device is efficient and accurate for in- 
dications that do not require the development of any 
appreciable amount of torque, the electrical system 
employed being too elastic to supply substantial 
torques with accuracy. Power-producing position- 
repeating systems have been developed, but many of 
them require contacts and relays for their operation, 
thus rendering them unsatisfactory from the mainte- 


Presented at the Radio and Instruments Session, Eleventh 
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nance point of view. Most of these contact-operated 
controls are of the so-called ‘‘on-off’’ type and do not 
produce a control torque proportionate to the input 
error signal, thereby being susceptible to hunting if 
adjusted to permit a high sensitivity. 


THEORY OF OPERATION 


A control system will be described depending upon 
the phase characteristics of an electrical series-resonant 
circuit for its operation. This system does not require 
contacts and may be operated over a wire or radio 
channel. High-torque, low-power operation may be 
had with no electronic amplifiers. 

The series-resonant circuit consists of inductance, 
capacitance, and resistance in series, the value of the 
resistance determining the Q or efficiency of the circuit. 
Fig. 1 shows the current and current-voltage phase 
relationship as the frequency of the applied voltage is 
varied above and below the resonant frequency of the 
electrical circuit. The current is maximum and in 
phase with the voltage when the circuit is tuned to 
resonate with the frequency of the applied voltage. 
As the applied voltage frequency is changed slightly, the 
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electrical circuit is no longer tuned to resonance and the 
phase of the current with respect to the applied voltage 
shifts rapidly, leading or lagging the voltage depending 
upon the direction of the frequency change. This 
phase shift is rapid to approximately 45° leading or 
lagging and then asymptotically approaches 90° as the 
frequency change is continued. The rate of change 
of this phase shift is a function of the efficiency or Q 
of the electrical circuits and is greater for more efficient 
circuits. Since this resonant control system is operated 
by a phase-sensitive servo, the efficiency of the electrical 
circuits determines the sensitivity of the control and 
may be designed to a value consistent with the applica- 
tion and cost of the equipment. In practical resonant 
control apparatus operating on power frequencies, a Q 
of five will permit sensitivities of the order of 1/19 of 
1 per cent change in frequency or in inductance. 


Basic RESONANT CONTROL 


Fig. 2 is a schematic diagram of the basic series- 
resonant control system. The phase-sensitive servo 
used here is the simple two-phase electric motor that 
has the property of developing torque only when there 
is an electrical phase differential between the currents 
in the two phases. Maximun torque is developed 
when there is an electrical phase differential of 90° 
between the currents in the two-motor phases, and the 
direction of the torque produced depends upon which 
motor phase has leading current. 
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The series-resonant circuit in this system consists 
of the mechanically variable inductances L; and Ls, 
capacitance C,, and phase one of the motor. The posi- 
tion transmitter of this system is inductance L; which 
may be varied by rotating its control shaft. It is con- 


nected to the position receiver by two electrical conduc- 
tors that may be of considerable length. The position- 
receiving section of the control consists of inductance 
I, which is adjusted by the two-phase servo motor. 
Phase two of the servo motor is connected directly to 
the a.c. power supply and is adjusted to unity power 
factor by any convenient method so that the current 
passing through it is in phase with the applied power 
supply voltage. 


Equilibrium Condition 

In the stand-by or equilibrium condition, the series- 
resonant circuit is adjusted to resonate with the applied 
voltage and, in this cundition, also passes in-phase 
current. Therefore, the two-phase motor has unity 
power factor current in each phase, and no torque 
is developed because there is no electrical phase dif- 
ferential between the currents in the two-motor phases. 
If the position-transmitting inductance L; is varied by 
turning its control shaft, the series circui‘. is slightly 
detuned producing a shift in the phase of the current 
passing through it, which produces an electrical phase 
differential between the current in the two phases of 
the servo motor, causing it to develop torque. This 
torque is used to turn the control shaft of inductance 
In, in the proper sense to adjust it, until the series 
circuit is resonating with the power supply frequency 
and equilibrium again established. The servo motor 
at all times tends to keep a condition of resonance in 
the series circuit by maintaining the sum of the induct- 
ance values of LZ; and Zz constant. Therefore, to 
permit accurate and linear position-repeating, it is 
necessary to design the mechanically variable induct- 
ances to change their value linearly with input shaft 
rotation and to be complementary units, since the value 
of the inductance in the position receiver must in- 
crease as the value of the position-transmitting induct- 
ance decreases to keep the sum constant. Fig. 3 
illustrates the lamination design to produce this type 
of inductance change and shows its simplicity, there 
being no moving coils and consequently no need for 
brushes and slip rings. This type of inductance is 
linear for approximately 70° rotation of the control 
shaft, and accurate position-repeating throughout this. 
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range may be obtained. Greater ranges, with no loss 
in the percentage of accuracy, may be had by gearing 
or by using different inductance design. 

The sensitivity of this system is high near the balance 
point because the current is rising to a maximum at low 
electrical phase angles, permitting the development of 
substantial torques although the phase differential 
between the currents in the two motor phases is small. 


CONTROL SYSTEM INSENSITIVE TO FREQUENCY CHANGE 


This basic control is suitable for operation on con- 
trolled frequency systems such as a 60-cycle industrial 
power supply but would be upset by mobile electrical 
systems where the frequency of the applied voltage 
may shift several per cent. This upsetting is caused 
by the electrical phase shift in the series-resonant 
circuit produced by the change in frequency of the 
power supply voltage which has the same effect on the 
system as the change in phase angle caused by a change 
in the value of inductance J}. 

A system (shown in Fig. 4) has been devised which is 
independent of reasonable changes in frequency. This 
system consists of the basic resonant control circuit 
with a second series-resonant circuit added in phase 
two of the two-phase servo motor. The position 
transmitter in this frequency insensitive system consists 
of inductances L; and L3, which are mounted in the same 
case and controlled by the same control shaft. They 
are mechanically arranged so that as the value of 
inductance J; is increasing, the value of inductance 
LI; is decreasing. This produces opposite electrical 
phase shifts in the two resonant circuits with a re- 
sulting electrical phase differential in the servo motor 
causing motor torque that adjusts inductances L2 and 
Iy4, which are designed to be complimentary to LZ, and 
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L;, until resonance is re-established. The sensitivity 
of this system is greater than that of the basic system, 
since two series-resonant circuits are being detuned, 
doubling the phase differential in the servo motor for a 
given inductance change. If the electrical power 
supply exciting this system shifts in frequency, each 
series-resonant circuit is affected in the same manner, 
producing equal phase shifts in the same direction 
in each circuit causing no electrical phase differential 
between the currents in the two-motor phases. Con- 
sequently, this frequency change does not affect the 
zero or balance point of the control. A system of this 
type will permit a frequency shift of 8 per cent with no 
serious effect on its operation. Higher frequency shifts 
do not cause a change in the zero position but are 
accompanied by serious torque reduction. 


PRACTICAL RESONANT CONTROL 


A follow-up unit has been constructed in accord with 
the principle just described. It operates from 110 
volts at 60 cycles, drawing a maximum power of 14 
watts. The torque output is at least 50 in.oz. per deg. 
error between the position-transmitting shaft and the 
position-receiving shaft, with a maximum torque 
output of approximately 30 in.Ibs. at 10° error. This 
unit tracks the position transmitter within 1 per cent 
and is sensitive to at least one-half of 1 per cent change 
of the maximum angular range. This particular unit 
was designed for operation on both 50 and 60 cycles, 
the value of the resonating condensers being changed 
by means of a toggle switch to insure maximum 
efficiency on both frequencies. 


Hi1GH POWER OUTPUT 


These position-repeating systems are limited in 
power output since the maximum current drain is in 
the standby or equilibrium position. After the 
maximum allowable standby current is reached by a 
system of this type, greater torques and higher power 
may be obtained by using different phase-sensitive 
servos than the two-phase motor. Thyratron tubes are 
logical servos since they require little control power for 
large controlled power. Using these tubes as phase- 
sensitive servos, large powers may be controlled with 
moderately sized inductances and capacitances. 

If the difference between the voltages across two 
series-resonant circuit capacitances, as shown in the 
vector diagram of Fig. 5, is used to control the thyratron 
grids, the electrical phase of this voltage will always 
be the optimum angle for firing the tubes. The phase 
of this difference voltage, as shown in the vector 
diagram, does not change with the changing phase of 
the series currents but is either leading or lagging the 
electrical supply voltage by 90°, depending upon 
the phase characteristics of the two circuits, and may 
consequently be utilized to fire either one of two 
thyratrons to control a suitable servo motor. 
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Air or hydraulic servos may also be used if desired. 
A direct two-phase motor resonant control system may 
be used to operate the servo valve, the servo adjusting 
the follow-up inductance and the mechanism to be 
controlled. Large powers may easily be handled in 
this manner with rapid action. Hydraulic power 
metered by this system could be used for control 
surface operation on large aircraft to enable positive 
positioning. 


TORQUE AMPLIFYING SYSTEM 


Fig. 6 shows a torque amplifying system suitable for 
transmitting a low-torque shaft position to an ad- 
jacent shaft with increased torque. The resonant- 
control system is the frequency-insensitive circuit with 
the transmitting and receiving inductances combined 
into one unit. The low-torque shaft varies the position 
of the inductance rotors, and the servo motor adjusts 
the inductance stators, maintaining a resonant con- 
dition at all times. This assures constant mechanical 
relationship between the stators and rotors of the 
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inductances. This system may be made relatively 
compact and, with electronic amplifiers, may be made 
dynamic in action. It is suitable for continuous 360° 
operation. 


RapDIO CONTROL 


All of the systems mentioned so far are suitable for 
wire operation. Fig. 7 illustrates a radio-position- 
transmission system capable of definite proportionate 
position control over a radio carrier. The receiving 
part of the radio system consists of a variable induct- 
ance LZ, and C, and a servo motor. Phase one of the 
servo motor is in series with the inductance and the 
capacitance, and phase two is made essentially resistive 
and is connected directly across the alternating voltage 
supply—in this case, the output of the radio receiver. 
Such a circuit is essentially a frequency meter and as- 
sumes a definite position for each frequency supplied 
from the radio receiver. The position transmitter con- 
sists of a similar circuit with the servo motor operating 
an audio oscillator that is used to modulate the radio 
transmitter. The transmitter servo motor adjusts 
the audio oscillator frequency to the resonant frequency 
of L, and C,. This frequency modulates the radio 
transmitter and therefore excites the position-receiving 
circuit, which is adjusted by the receiving servo motor 
until it is resonating with the applied frequency. If 
I, and Ly are identical mechanically variable induct- 
ances and if C, and C, are equal, the position of the 
control shaft of Z; will be duplicated by the position 
of the control shaft of inductance Zz, The servo motor 
in the transmitter is included to permit satisfactory 
field operation. If the audio oscillator drifts during 
warm-up or at any other time, the servo motor corrects 
the drift, since it maintains the osciilator frequency 
equal to the resonant frequency of the circuit 

Multichannel radio control may be obtained with 
the above radio circuit by assigning a frequency band 
to each control or by assigning all of the controls to one 
frequency band and modulating different subcarrier 
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Characteristics of Airfoils in a Cylindric 
Axial-Flow Grid’ 


JOHN R. WESKEf anp FRANK E. MARBLEt 
Case School of Applied Science and N.A.C.A. Aircraft Engine Research Laboratory — 


SUMMARY 


Results are presented of an experimental investigation of a 
rotating cylindric axial-flow grid of airfoils. Measurements of 
pressure distribution over the cylindric mid-section of the airfoil 
were obtained for several blade spacings and angular settings and 
under various operating conditions. These data were used to 
compute the lift characteristics. The possibility of supplementing 
pressure distribution measurements by wake traverses for the 
determination of profile drag was explored. 


INTRODUCTION 


i pw PAPER deals with an experimental investigation 
that was undertaken for two reasons: 

(1) To explore the possibilities of an experimental 
method of measurements of the characteristics of air- 
foils in grid arrangement which corresponds closely 
to the assumptions made in theoretic investiga- 
tions. 

A review of the literature giving results of potential 
flow theory, and in particular of thin airfoil theory ap- 
plied to plain airfoil grids, reveals an abundance of 
material available. In many cases there is a question, 
however, with regard to how far the results of theory 
may be applied to the flow of a real fluid through a given 
grid. It appeared desirable, therefore, to establish 
conditions of test closely analogous to those assumed in 
the theoretic treatment. 

(2) The experimental equipment was developed 
also with a view to providing a means of testing cy- 
lindric grids under conditions closely approaching those 
encountered in practice. Grids similar to those tested 
are found in axial flow fans and compressors and the 
setup may readily be adapted to the testing of turbine 
grids. A good deal of information is available with re- 
gard to the action of turbine and compressor wheels. 
It appears desirable, however, to supplement this avail- 
able data by information derived from detailed tests of 
the individual airfoil in grid arrangement, in particular 
since methods of computation of fan and turbine wheels 
on the basis of airfoil characteristics are commonly 
used. 


Presented at the Aerodynamics Session, Eleventh Annual 
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. the majority of the pressure distribution tests were conducted by 


Morris Sable, a student at Case School of Applied Science. 
t Professor of Aerodynamics. 
t Associate Mechanical Engineer. 


PREVIOUS WORK 


Grids have been investigated experimentally by 
Christiani,! Keller,? Shimoyana,* H. Kraft and T. M. 
Berry,‘ and W. R. New.’ In these investigations a row 
of stationary airfoils has been placed into the working 
section of a wind tunnel or at the outlet of an air duct, 
and measurements of the forces acting on the airfoil 
were obtained either by balance measurements or by 
pressure distribution measurements on the central air- 
foil. Drag measurements were obtained from wake 
traverses. Because of the nature of the experimental 
arrangement, it was possible to test a limited number of 
air foils only, say, from five to seven, and there is a 
question as to how closely the results from the test 
grid may be applied to the grid of infinite extent. 


EXPERIMENTAL SETUP 


In order to overcome this objection the authors have 
undertaken to develop a test setup in which a cylindric 
axial-flow grid is tested, thus satisfying the requirement 
with regard to the extent of the grid. Furthermore, the 
airfoil grid is arranged on a wheel and may be rotated. 
The entire setup is placed into the working section of a 
wind tunnel (Figs. la and 1b). This arrangement has 
the advantage that both accelerating grids and deceler- 
ating grids may be tested with equal facility. The de- 
sired condition of operation may be adjusted readily 
by varying the wind-tunnel speed. The technique is 
quite similar to that employed in conventional aero- 
dynamic wind-tunnel tests. By using a rotating grid, 
it is possible for a given capacity of the wind tunnel to 
obtain Reynolds numbers higher than those attainable 
with fixed grids. The wheel carrying the airfoil grid 
has a tip diameter of 3 ft.; when mounting airfoils of 


Fic. la. Experimental setup. 
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Fic. 1b. Experimental setup. 


8-in. chord and operating at 1,200 r.pm., Reynolds 
numbers of nearly 1,000,000 may be obtained. Mach 
numbers, however, are of the order of 0.2 and therefore 
do not compare with those encountered in turbines and 


compressors. 


THE TESTING EQUIPMENT 


The tests were conducted in the working section of a 
9-sq.ft. return type wind tunnel of the Aerodynamics 
Laboratory of Case School of Applied Science. A plan 
view of this wind tunnel is shown in Fig. 2. The wind 
tunnel has been adapted for these tests through the in~ 
stallation of a fine mesh screen in the upstream plane 
of the nozzle. The screen has 18 meshes to the inch and 
is made of wire 1/109 in. in diameter. This screen serves 
two purposes—it decreases the turbulence and the ef- 
fect of any wake that might be carried from the down- 
stream side of the working section all around the cir- 
cuit, and it serves to measure the quantity of flow 
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Fic. 2. Arrangement in the wind tunnel. 
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through the working section, the pressure drop across 
the screen having been calibrated against quantity of 
flow by pitot tube readings at the mouth of the nozzle 
in a preliminary test in which no equipment was 
placed in the working section. When testing deceler- 
ating grids, the resistance of the air circuit is increased 
further by placing a honeycomb section and a system of 
adjustable slats in the duct downstream of the working 
section. 

The test setup proper, which may be placed into the 
working section, is shown in elevation and side view in 
Fig. la. It consists essentially of a cylindric duct sec- 
tion 36 in. in diameter. Inside this section and coaxial 
with it, there is mounted an electric motor in a coaxial 
cylindric cowling of 20-in. diameter so that an annular 
space of 8-in. radial width is created. Motor supports 
and motor cowling are streamlined to offer the least 
air resistance. The motor shaft carries a wheel of 20- 
in. diameter and 8-in. width of face which is located im- 
mediately upstream of the motor cowling. On the face 
of this wheel may be mounted a number of airfoil- 
shaped blades. The tips of these blades are intercon- 
nected by a plywood ring of 36-in. inside diameter and 
8-in. width. Rigidity of the wheel (consisting of the 
ring connecting the tips, the blades, and the hub wheel) 
is assured by radial stay bolts extending one through 
each blade. This design of the test wheel was chosen in 
preference to the design with a stationary wall around 
the tips, since it was felt that it. lessened the interference 
from tip clearance and also provided greater rigidity for 
the blades. 

Upstream of the wheel carrying the cylindric grid 
there are mounted a stationary bellmouth section and, 
connected to it by slender radial ribs, a fixed stream- 
lined nose for the cylindric hub, thus providing a 
smooth inlet section for the air from the throat of the 
wind-tunnel nozzle to the cylindric grid. The clear- 
ances between the wheel and the nose fairing and motor 
cowling, and likewise between the rotating rim, the 
fixed casing and bellmouth section, are approximately 
/ gin. 

The test section fits tightly against the downstream 
inlet of the wind tunnel. A streamlined tail, which pro- 
jects from the cylindric hub into the downstream sec- 
tion, is provided to improve the uniformity of flow in 
the wind tunnel, downstream of the working section, 
by reducing wake areas. In normal operation the pres- 
sure in the working section is atmospheric immediately 
upstream of the cylindric grid and either above, below, 
or equal to atmospheric pressure downstream of the 
cylindric grid, depending upon whether the latter acts 
as a compressor or turbine or has no effect. It was as- 
sumed that in choosing the tunnel pressure with respect 
to atmosphere the effect upon the grid of leakage of air 
through the clearances between casing and rim was re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The unit is powered by a 7-hp., 1200 r.p.m. d.-c. 
motor equipped with electric controls that permit oper- 
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Fic. 4. The profile N.A.C.A. 4409 airfoil, showing location of 
pressure taps. 
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Fic. 5. Selector switch. 


ation at several speeds and over a wide range of load 
conditions. As the lift of a pump grid becomes nega- 
tive, the motor reverses its action and becomes a gen- 
erator. 


Fic. 6. Selector switch. 


THE CyLInpRIc GRID 


The blades of the circular grid are composed of one 
master blade (see Fig. 3) and of dummy blades, all 
blades being of identical shape and twist. The number 
of the latter depends upon the spacing of the grid to be 
tested. 

The master airfoil contains a section of brass '/, in. 
wide, which is provided with 20 pressure taps, distrib- 
uted over the part of its surface forming the airfoil 
contour as shown in Fig. 4. The remainder of this air- 
foil is made of wood. The section prepared for pressure 
measurements may be inserted at various positions 
along the radial span of the blade. To the pressure 
taps are connected rubber tubes which lead to the 
selector switch. The tests were conducted on a N.A.C.- 
A. 4409 profile. 


THE SELECTOR SWITCH 


The selector switch has two purposes: (1) that of a 
seal transmitting the air pressure in a rotating pressure 
line to a stationary line, which in turn is connected to a 
U-tube manometer and (2) that of connecting succes- 
sively the pressure line from each of the pressure taps 
of the master airfoil to a single line leading to the seal. 
A cross section of the selector switch is shown in Fig. 
5 and a photograph in Fig. 6. Fig. 3 shows the me- 
chanical details of the switch. The airtight seal be- 
tween the rotating and the stationary part of the switch 
is produced by a rubber bushing. In order to minimize 
the wear of this bushing, provision has been made for 
continuous lubrication of the contact surfaces. Various 
lubricants were tried and it was found that glycerine 
was most suitable as a lubricating medium. The lubri- 
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cating system (not shown in the figure) consists of a 
supply reservoir, a container for the waste lubricant, 
and interconnecting lines. The seal is arranged in 
such a way that the lubricant may not enter the air 
lines. 

The selector mechanism consists of a trigger lever 
operated by axial motion of the stationary part of the 
valve through an axial stroke of approximately '/, in. 
One of two opposing discs is thereby advanced by an 
angle equal to the spacing of the bores connecting to 
the pressure lines in the rotating system, which are ar- 
ranged equidistant around the circumference of the 
second disc. The friction in the seal, augmented by the 
friction of an adjustable sliding surface, supplies the 
force for advancing the selector switch. Contact be- 
tween the pressure line coming from the seal and any 
of the various lines leading to the master airfoil is es- 
tablished by a rubber bushing. Since no relative mo- 
tion occurs at this point, an airtight connection is 
readily obtained through adequate axial pressure. 


TESTING PROCEDURE 


The following readings were taken: (1) r.p.m. of 
the grid; (2) quantity of airflow from pressure dif- 
ference across the wind-tunnel screen; (3) static pres- 
sure upstream of the grid; (4) static pressure in the 
annular space downstream of the grid both adjacent 
to the casing and adjacent to the cylindric hub; (5) 
direction and velocity of flow at various radii down- 
stream of the grid; and (6) pressure distribution over 
the blade element. 


RESULTS 


Plots of pressure distribution against distance along 
the chord of the blade section, such as shown in Figs. 
7 to 9 were obtained from the pressure distribution 
tests. The normal force per unit radial length of the 
blade was obtained by integration of the area under the 
curve of pressure distribution plotted against distance 
along the chord. Similarly, the tangential force was 


Fic. 7. Pressure distribution (¢/] = 12) (single airfoil); r = 
14in.; B, = 30°. 


Fic. 8. Pressure distribution, grid, ¢/1 = 1.83 (six blades); 
7 = 14in.; B, = 30°. 
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Fic. 9. Pressure distribution, grid, t/l = 0.915 (twelve blades); 
r = 14in.; B, = 30°. 


Fic. 10. Typical velocity diagram for flow through a moving 
pump grid. 


obtained from plots of pressure distribution against 
distance normal to the chord. The resultant force was 
then found as the geometric sum of normal and tan- 
gential force. With the resultant force and its direction 
and with the angle of the blade section known, it is 
possible to obtain the component of force parallel to 
the grid as well as the component normal to the grid. 
The forces thus computed are regarded as closely ap- 
proximating the actual forces, although the effect of 
skin friction has not been taken into account. Disre- 
garding the effect of skin friction, a velocity diagram 
can be plotted from the experimental data available 
for each test run. A typical diagram is shown in Fig. 
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10 for which the significant quantities were computed 
as follows: . 

(1) The axial velocity component from the quan- 
tity of flow through the grid, neglecting the effect of 
blade thickness. 

(2) The rotational component of velocity at dis- 
charge, the velocity at approach being in all cases axial, 
again neglecting the effect of blade thickness: 


N sin 8 + T cos 8 
ptWm 


= 


where N = normal force component per unit radial 
length of profile 
T = tangential force component per unit 
radial length of profile 
p = mass density 
t = pitch of blades. 


(3) The mean relative velocity 
= + [u — (C2/2)*] 


using the notations of velocity vectors defined by the 
geometric relations of Fig. 10. 

(4) The angle of attack a computed as the angle 
subtended by the geometrical chord and the mean rela- 
tive velocity a = B — 8’. 

The normal force may now be expressed in nondi- 
mensional form as follows: 


= 


where / = chord of blade, and correspondingly the 
tangential force 


Cr = 
From these quantities the lift coefficient is obtained: 


C, = Gy COS a — Crsina 


Results of the computations of test data are given in 
Figs. lla and 11b, which show lift coefficients versus 
angle of attack obtained from pressure distribution 
measurements at the mid-section of the blade, r = 
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14 in. For purposes of comparison, both Figs. lla and 
11b show the lift coefficient curve of N.A.C.A. 4409 for 
infinite aspect ratio. 


Pitch-Chord Ratios 


Three different pitch-chord ratios were investigated, 
namely, t/] = 12 (one blade only in the wheel), ¢/] = 
1.83 (six blades), and ¢t/] = 0.915 (twelve blades). 
Tests of the two smaller pitch-chord ratios were made 
at one angular blade setting only—namely, at the 
setting for which the twist of the blade was designed 
on the basis of constant circulation along the radius. 
The tests at the largest pitch chord ratio, ¢/] = 12, 
however, include one series at a blade angle smaller 
and one at a blade angle larger than the designed blade 
angle. 

It should be stated here that the blade with a given 
twist can be expected to have constant circulation 
along its span at one particular value of the mid-section 
lift coefficient only. Only at this particular value of 
the lift coefficient is the condition of flow on coaxial 
surfaces of revolution, which underlies two-dimensional 
blade element theory, reasonably well fulfilled. At 
other lift coefficients, variation of circulation along 
the span of the blade may be expected to affect the 
flow past any particular blade section in a way that 
thus far eludes theoretic analysis. 

While this consideration constitutes a severe limita- 
tion of the experimental method, it appears that for 
small variations of the lift coefficient the effect of span- 
wise variation of circulation is not so large as to de- 
prive the results of their significance. 

On the basis of these results the ae conclusions 
can be derived: 

(1) The lift characteristic of the mid-section of the 
blade for large pitch-chord ratios compares favorably 
with the lift characteristic of the same airfoil section 
in indefinite flow, reduced to infinite aspect ratio, in 
respect to angle of attack at zero lift and to slope. 

(2) The maximum lift coefficient of the airfoil sec- 
tion in a widely spaced rotating grid is considerably 
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Fics, lla and 11b. Lift coefficients versus angle of attack for various blade spacings. Fic. lla (left). r = 14 in.; ¢/1 = 12. 
Fic. 1lb (right), r = 14in.; B, = 30°. 
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larger than the maximum lift coefficient obtained in 
infinite flow in the wind tunnel. 

It is suggested that this may be the result of the ac- 
tion of centrifugal acceleration upon the boundary 
layer. As the air in the boundary layer is retarded 
relative to the blade it acquires a larger angular veloc- 
ity than the air in the free stream. Consequently, it is 
accelerated in a radial direction, and the resulting flow, 
which has been observed by means of smoke issued 
from bores in the airfoil, may retard the growth of the 
boundary layer and delay separation. 

(3) The angle of attack at zero lift was found to in- 
crease as the pitch-chord ratio was decreased. 

(4) The slope of the lift curve appears to increase as 
the pitch-chord ratio decreases. 

The variation of blade characteristics with pitch- 
chord ratio can be explained qualitatively by effects of 
mutual interference of neighboring blades related to 
circulation® and by the effect of blade thickness.’ The 
pressure distributions for blade grids at various spac- 
ings and angles of attack (Figs. 7 to 9) serve to show the 
effect of these factors in detail. The analysis of this 
evidence has not been completed. 


WAKE TRAVERSES 


It has been stated above that because of the neglect 
of skin friction the functional relation between the lift 
coefficient and the angle of attack must be regarded 
as a first approximation. 

Although this approximation is probably quite 
close, the method is inherently wanting in ultimate pre- 
cision because of the technique employed—namely, 
the determination of aerodynamic forces from pressure 
distribution measurements, unless the profile drag is 
included. 

In an attempt to supplement the information se- 
cured from pressure distribution measurements, par- 
ticularly with regard to profile drag, wake traverses 


C.=.78 
Fic. 12. Oscillographs of wake traverses; r = 14in.; B, = 30°; 
t/l = 1.83; 980 r.p.m. 


were obtained with a hot wire instrument. Sample 
records of wake traverses are shown in Fig. 12 which 
appear to indicate that, basically, this method is fea- 
sible provided it furnishes traverses of direction of flow 
as well as of velocity. 
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SUMMARY 


The basic assumptions of conventional riveted joint design 
practice are discussed with respect to their applicability to 
aluminum alloys. Data are presented to establish the effect of 
holes on the tension efficiency of 24ST aluminum-alloy sheet, 
and values are proposed for use in riveted joint design. In- 
formation is presented showing the effect of hole size, hole type, 
number and spacing of holes, number of rows, and amount of 


stagger. 
A series of tension tests of riveted skin splices is discussed, and 


suggestions are offered for obtaining the maximum possible 
efficiency in continuous joints. 


INTRODUCTION 


MM“ SPACE in technical literature has been de- 
voted to panel design and the design of compres - 
sion surfaces, whereas the subject of tension surfaces 
and tension joints in aircraft structures has received 
little attention. The designer will, however, readily 
admit that the efficiency of a tension joint has an 
important bearing on structural weight and structural 
efficiency, since the efficiency of a monocoque structure 
can be but little higher than that of its weakest joint. 
The lack of emphasis on tension joints must therefore be 
attributed to a general belief that their behavior is well 
understood. The absence of instability failures and the 
extensive experience of engineers with riveted joints in 
boiler and tank design and in the design of steel struc- 
tures lend credence to this belief. 

It must, however, be recognized that the aluminum 
alloys and the mild steels used by the structural engineer 
are widely dissimilar materials. This dissimilarity has 
an important bearing on the relative efficiencies of steel 
and duraluminum joints. Evidence to support this 
contention will be developed in the discussion that fol- 
lows. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS IN RIVETED JOINT ANALYSIS 


The analysis of riveted boiler seams and riveted 
structural steel joints is commonly based on two 
assumptions: 

(1) The efficiency of the joint material is not reduced 
at sections where material is removed for rivet holes; 
i.e., the same ultimate stress may be developed in the 
material at such sections as may be developed in an 
unperforated section. 
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(2) The load is distributed among the rivets in direct 
proportion to the ability of each rivet to resist load. 
Thus, if all rivets are critical in shear, the ultimate 
strength of a joint may be determined by summing the 
shear strengths of all rivets in the joint, irrespective of 
their size or of their position in the joint pattern. 

The foregoing assumptions will be examined critically 
to see whether or not they are applicable to aluminum- 
alloy sheet or plate joined together by aluminum-alloy 
rivets. 


THE EFFECT OF HOLES ON THE STRENGTH OF TENSION 
MEMBERS 


Analysis by the mathematical theory of elasticity 
indicates that the tensile stress at the edge of a circular 
hole in a plate subjected to uniform tensile stress is 
three times as large as the uniform tensile stress in the 
gross section. Various experimental methods, such as 
photoelasticity, the ductile material or Lueder’s line 
method, and the brittle-material method, show values 
for the stress concentration factor ranging from 1.9 to 
3.0. When load is applied to a plate by a pin through a 
hole in the plate, the concentration of stress at the edge 
of the hole is about the same as occurs when there is no 
pin in the hole. 

It is generally assumed, atid rightly so, that in a duc- 
tile material such as structural steel this concentration 
of stress has no significant effect on the ultimate stress 
that can be developed in the material. The ultimate 
load is, of course, reduced to the extent the cross- 
sectional area is reduced by the hole. When the stress 
at the edge of the hole reaches the yield point, the ma- 
terial continues to elongate in a ductile manner—i.e., 
without increased stress—until the stresses become 
approximately uniform over the entire cross section at 
which the hole occurs, and the load then progresses to 
the ultimate without further concentration of stress. 
It may be noted, however, that failure will still begin at 
the edge of the hole, since the material at this point 
must obviously have experienced the greatest elonga- 
tion. 

It, however, the perforated tension member is made 
from a material that does not possess a clearly defined 
ductile range (e.g., aluminum alloy), some concentra- 
tion of stress must always exist at the edge of the hole. 
As a result, this more highly stressed material will 
reach the ultimate strength sooner than will the adja- 
cent material, a localized rupture will develop, and a 
progressive tension failure will occur at the reduced 
section. 
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THE EFFECT OF HOLES ON THE TENSILE STRENGTH OF 
24ST ExTRUSIONS 


Fig. 1 is a photograph of six tension specimens cut 
from a single length of a 24ST extrusion with a 0.60 by 
3.0 cross section. Holes */,in. in diameter were drilled 
through all but one of these specimens, located as 
shown in the photograph. All specimens were pulled to 
failure in a testing machine. 


The two specimens with single holes each failed at 
approximately the same load and, hence, at the same 
average stress on the net section. This stress was but 
94.3 per cent of the ultimate stress for the unperforated 
specimen. The unsymmetric location of the hole in one 
specimen had no apparent effect on the efficiency of the 
member. 


The specimens with two staggered holes failed at 
stresses lower than the ultimate stress for specimens 
with single holes. This was true even when the holes 
were separated sufficiently to cause rupture to occur 
across but one hole. Results for all specimens are 
shown in Table 1. 


Fic. 1. Tension specimens cut from 24ST extrusions. 
TABLE 1 
Tensile Specimens of Heavy 24ST Extrusions with Staggered 
Holes 

Ultimate Efficiency 

Hole Per Stress on of Net 

Cross Di- Cent Net Area Area 

Section ameter Holes (Lbs. per (Per 

Specimen (In. byIn.) (In.) Out Sq.In.) Cent) 
99-3942-0 3.0by0.60 0.75 25 74,670 100 

-1 3.0by0.60 0.75 25 70,180 94.0 

-2 3.0by0.60 0.75 25 70,80 94.7 

99-3943-0 3.0by0.60 0.75 25 . 659,530 79.8 

-1 3.0by0.60 0.75 25 60,970 81.6 

-2 3.0by0.60 0.75 25 62,940 84.4 
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THE EFFECT OF HOLES ON THE TENSILE STRENGTH OF 
SHEET 


Fig. 2 shows tensile specimens made from 24ST and 
17ST aluminum-alloy sheet, and Fig. 3 shows specimens 
made from annealed X4130 steel sheet. Included are 
specimens with no holes, specimens with holes in the 
center only, and specimens with staggered holes. Re- 
sults are tabulated in Table 2. 

The average ultimate stress on the net area of sec- 
tions with one hole out was lower than the ultimate 
stress on the unperforated sections in the case of both 
aluminum alloys, whereas the steel specimens with one 
hole out developed the same average stress on the net 
area at ultimate load as did the unperforated steel 
specimen. These results indicate that the assu:nption 
of no reduction in the efficiency of tension material ow- 
ing to stress concentrations at holes is erroneous for 
aluminum alloys such as 17ST and 24ST but appears to 
be valid for a ductile material such as annealed X4130 
steel. 

Another result that has significance in the design of 
tension joints may be observed in the case of specimens 


Fic. 2. Typical tension specimens. 
and 24ST. 


Fic. 3. Typical tension specimens. Steel—SAE X4130. 
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TABLE 2 


Tensile Specimens with Staggered Holes 


Efficiency 


Ultimate Stress 
Cross Hole ——(Lbs. per Sq.In.)— ——(Per Cent)—— 
Section Diameter Per Cent Gross Net Gross Net 
Specimen Material (In. by In.) (In.) Holes Out area area area area 
21-7504-3 24ST 1.77 by 0.0502 None 0 66,400 66,400 100 100 
l 24ST 1.75 by 0.050 0.25 14.3 51,200 59,700 rg Me 90.0 
21-7503-3 24ST 1.75 by 0.0505 0.25 14.3 45,100 52,600 68.0 79.2 
-4 24ST 1.75 by 0.051 0.25 14.3 46,300 54,000 69.8 81.4 
-5 24ST 1.75 by 0.051 0.25 14.3 48,200 56,300 72.6 84.8 
21-7504-5 24ST 1.77 by 0.0502 0.156 8.8 54,000 59,200 81.4 89.2 
21-7503-9 24ST 1.77 by 0.0505 0.156 8.8 48,500 53,200 73.1 80.1 
-10 24ST 1.77 by 0.0505 0.156 8.8 49,500 54,300 74.6 81.8 
-11 24ST 1.77 by 0.0505 0.156 8.8 48,500 53,100 73.1 80.0 
21-7504 24ST 1.44 by 0.0505 0.25 17.4 49,900 60,400 75.2 91.0 
21-7503 24ST 1.44 by 0.051 0.25 17.4 44,600 54,000 67.2 81.4 
21-7503-1 24ST 1.44 by 0.051 0.25 17.4 44,200 53,500 66.5 80.6 
-2 24ST 1.44 by 0.051 0.25 17.4 46,900 56,800 70.7 85.5 
21-7504-2 17ST 1.77 by 0.0495 None 0 60,300 60,300 100 100 
-4 17ST 1.45 by 0.0495 0.25 17.2 45,800 55,300 76.0 91.6 
21-7503-6 17ST 1.45 by 0.0495 0.25 17.2 39,900 48,200 66.2 80.0 
-7 17ST 1.45 by 0.051 0.25 17.2 40,600 49,100 67.8 81.5 
-8 17ST 1.45 by 0.0495 0.25 17.2 43,200 52,200 71.6 86. 
21-7504-6 X4130 1.76 by 0.049 None 0 79,000 79,000 100 100 
-7 X4130 1.75 by 0.0495 0.25 14.3 67,800 79,100 85.9 100.0 
21-7503-12 X4130 1.75 by 0.0498 0.25 14.3 61,900 72,100 78.4 91.3 
-13 X4130 1.75 by 0.0490 0.25 14.3 64,900 75,600 2.2 95.7 
-14 X4130 1.75 by 0.0495 0.25 14.3 64,500 75,100 81.6 95.1 


with staggered holes. The presence of a second hole in 
the sheet always caused failure to occur at a lower 
average stress, based on the area of a section with one 
hole out, than when there was one hole only, even 
though failure occurred on a section through a single 
hole. Presumably, the section in line with the extra 
hole is unable to assume its full share of the load, thus 
causing an unequal distribution of stress across the 
section. This effect is likewise important in the case of 
the X4130 specimens. 


THE TENSION EFFICIENCY OF 24ST ALUMINUM-ALLOY 
SHEET WITH RIveT HOLE CuTouTS 


The foregoing examples may be construed as evidence 
that the material efficiency of aluminum alloys sub- 
jected to tensile loads is reduced by the presence of 
holes in the members. To obtain quantitative values 
of this reduced efficiency for use in joint design, a series 
of tests was inaugurated which embraced a large 
variety of riveting conditions; 0.081 gauge 24ST sheet 
was chosen as being representative of both size and 
material. Tests were designed to disclose the effect of 
hole type (cylindric or countersunk), hole size, number 
and spacing of holes, number of rows, and amount of 
Stagger. All specimens were cut from the same sheet of 
material. Three unperforated specimens were tested 
in tension to provide a basis for computing the efficien- 
cies of the specimens with holes. 

Fig. 4 shows typical specimens with holes in one 
transverse row only. Pertinent data on dimensions 


and test results are shown in Table 3. Fig. 5 shows 
typical specimens with two transverse rows of staggered 
cylindric holes, and Fig. 6 shows typical specimens with 
staggered countersunk holes. Included also is one 
specimen with nine equal diameter holes in a single 
longitudinal row. Dimensions and test results for 
these specimens are shown in Table 4. Net areas were 
in all cases based on the transverse section having the 
larger number of holes, and nominal rivet dimensions 
were used as the dimensions of the holes. 


In Fig. 7 the net area efficiencies of all specimens have 
been plotted against the percentage of material removed 
by holes. Values for both single and multiple rows of 
holes are shown, even though it is recognized that the 
two types are not entirely comparable because of the 
effect of a second row of holes on the efficiency of the 
material in the row at which the net area is computed. 
However, for the amount of stagger encountered in con- 
ventional riveted joints this effect is small enough to fall 
within the range of experimental variation (see Fig. 7). 
Therefore, the results for both types may be used to 
establish design criteria. A study of Fig. 7 and of 
Tables 3 and 4 reveals several significant trends. 


(1) There is a small but perceptible increase in 
efficiency as the amount of material removed is in- 
creased. 

(2) For a given decrease in area, greater efficiency is 
obtained if this decrease is produced by several holes 
rather than by a single large hole. 
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Fic. 4 (top two strips). Typical tension specimens with holes in one transverse row. 
Fic. 5 (center two strips). Typical tension specimens with staggered cylindric holes in two transverse rows. 
Fic. 6 (bottom two strips). Typical tension specimens with staggered countersunk holes in two transverse rows. 


_ (3) Efficiencies tend to improve as the distance be- 
tween transverse rows of staggered holes is increased. 

(4) Countersunk holes have a somewhat more un- 
favorable effect on efficiency than do cylindric holes. 

For design purposes it is recommended that the 
efficiency of 24ST aluminum alloy on transverse sections 
through rivet holes be assumed to be 90 per cent, where 
stresses are based on the net area and net area calcula- 
tions are based on nominal rivet dimensions. 

Fig. 8 shows the variation of overall efficiency with 
the area of material removed. The line representing 90 


per cent net area efficiency may be used for design 
purposes. 


EFFICIENCY OF RIVETED JOINTS 


A series of riveted skin splices, all made from 0.081 
gauge 24ST aluminum-alloy sheet and 24ST rivets, was 
tested in tension. Joints were varied as to type (lap 
joints, single-strap butt joints, and double-strap butt 
joints), number of rows of rivets, size, type and number 
of rivets per row, and sheet width. Dimensions and 
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TABLE 3 


Tensile Specimens with Holes in One Transverse Row 


Ultimate Stress Efficiency 


Number —(Lbs. per Sq.In.)— —(Per Cent)— 
Cross Section of Per Cent Gross Net Gross Net 
Specimen (In. by In.) Type of Hole Holes Holes Out area area area _ area 
1 4.20 by 0.082 1/, cylindric 5 29.4 47,600 67,500 67.3 95.5 
y 4.00 by 0.081 1/4 cylindric 4 25.0 48,800 65,000 69.1 2.0 
3 4.60 by 0.081 1/, cylindric 4 21.7 54,400 69,500 77.0 98.4 
t 4.00 by 0.081 1/4, cylindric 3 18.8 53,700 65,900 76.0 93.3 
5 4.32 by 0.080 1/, countersunk 5 39.0 40,100 65,950 56.7 93.3 
6 4.12 by 0.082 1/, countersunk 4 32.0 44,500 65,400 63.0 92.5 
7 4.72 by 0.081 1/, countersunk 4 28.3 44,530 62,000 63.0 87.7 
8 4.12 by 0.082 1/, countersunk 3 24.0 47,300 62,300 67.0 88.1 
9 4.00 by 0.079 1/3 cylindric 1 3.2 61,100 63,100 86.5 89.3 
10 4.00 by 0.081 1/, cylindric 1 6.2 58,800 62,700 83.2 88.7 
i 4.00 by 0.981 1/s cylindric 1 12.6 56,200 64,300 79.5 91.0 
11 4.00 by 0.081 1/2 cylindric 1 12.6 56,800 65,000 80.4 92.0 
12 4.00 by 0.080 3/4 cylindric 1 19.1 51,400 63,200 72.7 89.5 
13 4.00 by 0.081 1 cylindric 1 25.0 48,100 64,200 68.0 90.9 
14 5.00 by 0.082 1/, cylindric 3 14.9 53,400 62,800 75.5 88.9 
15 3.50 by 0.081 1/, cylindric 2 14.1 53,200 61,800 75.3 87.5 
16 4.32 by 0.081 '/; countersunk 5 38.6 41,800 68,100 59.2 96.4 
17 4.12 by 0.082 1/, countersunk 4 31.9 44,970 66,100 63.6 93.5 
18 4.00 by 0.082 1/, cylindric 2 12.2 55,500 63,200 78.5 89.5 
19-1 3.50 by 0.081 None 0 70,800 ane 100 
19-2 3.50 by 0.082 None 0 70,700 a 100 
19-2 3.50 by 0.082 None 0 70,700 atk 100 
TABLE 4 
Tensile Specimens with Staggered Holes 
Ultimate Stress Efficiency 
Number —(Lbs. per Sq.In.)— ——(Per Cent)— 
Cross Section of Per Cent Gross Net Gross Net 
Specimen (In. by In.) Type of Hole Holes Holes Out area area area area 
1 4.20 by 0.082 '/, cylindric 4/5 29.2 47,400 67,000 67.0 94.8 
2 4.20 by 0.082 1/, cylindric 4/5 29.2 47,700 67,400 67.5 95.4 
3 4.20 by 0.082 '/, cylindric "te 29.2 49,000 69,300 69.3 98.0 
4 4.20 by 0.082 '/, cylindric .) 29.2 48,400 68,500 68.5 97.0 
5 4.20 by 0.081 '/geylindric | ‘ 29.7 45,300 64,400 64.1 91.0 
6 4.32 by 0.082 '/, countersunk 38.2 39,700 64,100 56.2 90.6 
7 4.32 by 0.082 1/4 countersunk 4/, 38.2 41,500 67,100 58.7 95.0 
S 4.32 by 0.081 1/, countersunk 4/5 38.6 39,900 64,900 56.5 91.8 
9 4.32 by 0.080 1/, countersunk 4/5 39.0 40,600 66,600 57.4 94.2 
10 4.32 by 0.079 1/, countersunk 4/, 39.6 43,400 71,800 61.4 101.5 
11 4.00 by 0.081 1/4 cylindric 2/5 18.8 49,400 60,800 69.9 86.0 
12 4.00 by 0.081 1/, cylindric 2/5 18.8 52,200 64,200 73.9 90.9 
13 4.00 by 0.082 1/4, cylindric 2/s 18.5 54,700 67,200 77.4 95.1 
14 4.00 by 0.082 1/, cylindric 2/5 18.5 50;900 62,600 72.0 88.5 
15 4.00 by 0.081 1/, cylindric 2/3 18.8 54,900 67,600 Ya | 95.6 
16 4.12 by 0.080 '/, countersunk 2/3 24.6 47,700 63,200 67.5 89.5 
17 4.12 by 0.081 1/, countersunk 2/3 24.2 47,900 63,200 67.8 89.5 
18 4.12 by 0.081 1/, countersunk 2/3 24.2 45,900 60,700 65.0 86.0 
19 4.12 by 0.082 1/, countersunk 2/; 24.0 49,700 65,300 70.3 92.4 
20 4.12 by 0.082 1/, countersunk 2/; 24.0 51,200 67,300 72.5 95.2 
21 4.00 by 0.081 1/, cylindric 9 6.2 56,500 60,200 80.0 85.2 


test results are given in Table 5. Joint details are 


shown by the photographs in Figs. 9, 10, and 
11. 

It may be noted that the highest overall joint 
efficiencies obtained, on assemblies 107, 108 and 111, 
were all approximately SO per cent. 


Rupture of these 


specimens occurred wholly or at least in part in the 
sheet at the outer row of rivets (see Fig.9). At rupture 
the net area efficiencies were as high as or higher than 
might be expected for the percentage of material re- 
moved by rivet holes. It may be concluded that no 
change in rivet size, type, number or arrangement in 
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Tension efficiency of 24ST sheet with holes in transverse 
rows. 


Fic. 7. 


the inner rows would materially improve the efficiency 
of these joints. 

The only means by which the efficiency of assemblies 
107, 108, and 111 could be improved would therefore 
either be a reduction in the percentage of holes out in 
the outer row or a change in the position of the outer 
rivets. The percentage of holes out may be lowered by 
(1) decreasing the size of the outer rivets, (2) increasing 
the pitch of the outer rivets, or (3) varying both rivet 
pitch and diameter in such a manner as to reduce the 
percentage of material removed. 

The assumption previously mentioned—that each 
rivet assumes load in proportion to its ability to carry 
load—suggests the first method, i.e., decreasing the 
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Fic. 8. Overall efficiency of 24ST sheet with holes in transverse 
rows. 


diameter of the outer rivets. The fallacy of this as- 
sumption is indicated by assemblies 101 and 105 (see 
Fig. 10), both of which failed by shearing the outer 
rivets prior to any failure in the inner rows. This type 
of failure may be attributed to the lack of ductility in 
24ST aluminum alloy. Since higher stresses exist in 
the main plate between the first and second rows than 
in the butt plate between the same rows, unequal 
elongations must exist in the two plates. This in- 
equality must exist at the expense of the outer rivets 
which must deform in shear and bearing, particularly 


TABLE 5 
Riveted Tension Joints—24ST 


Ultimate Stress Efficiency 
-—(Lbs. per Sq.In.)— ——(Per Cent )—— 

Cross Section Joint Per Cent Gross Net Gross Net 
Assy. (In. by In.) Rivet Type Type Holes Out area area area area 
100A 4.0 by 0.082 1/, countersunk Butt 16.46 49,700 59,500 70.3 84.1 
100A 4.0 by 0.082 1/, countersunk Butt 16.46» 49,900 59,700 70.5 84.4 
100B 4.0 by 0.082 1/, countersunk Butt 16.46 45,900 54,900 64.9 77.5 
101A 4.0 by 0.082 1/, countersunk Butt 32.90 48,000 (1) 67.9 (1 
101A 4.0 by 0.082 1/, countersunk Butt 32.90 47,400 (1) 67.0 (1 
101B 4.0 by 0.082 1/, countersunk Butt 32.90 48,200 (1) 68.1 (1 
105 4.0 by 0.081 3/1, countersunk Butt ae 43,800 (1) 61.9 (1 
106 4.0 by 0.082 1/, countersunk Butt 24.70 40,700 54,000 57.5 76.3 
107 4.0 by 0.081 1/, R.H Lap 12.96 56,500 64,900 79.8 91.7 
107 4.0 by 0.081 1/, R.H. Lap 12.96 56,600 65,100 80.0 92.0 
108 4.0 by 0.081 R.H. Lap 15.43 57,100 67,500 80.7 95.4 
108 4.0 by 0.081 R.H. Lap 15.43 58,000 68,600 82.0 97.0 
111 3.98 by 0.082 3/16 RLH Butt 9.20 56,600 62,300 80.0 88.0 
111 3.98 by 0.082 3/i¢s RH Butt 9.20 56,700 62,500 80.2 88.4 
112 4.0 by 0.081 1/, R.H Butt 6.48 54,000 57,800 76.4 81.6 
116 5.0 by 0.081 1/,R.H Butt 20.00 45,900 (2) 65.2 
117 5.0 by 0.081 1/,R.H Butt 20.0 47,700 (2) 67.8 
118 5.0 by 0.081 1/,R.H Butt 20.0 53,100 (2) 75.5 
119 5.0 by 0.081 1/, R.H Butt 20.0 55,200 69,000 78.4 98.0 
120 5.0 by 0.081 1/,R.H Butt 20.0 52,700 65,900 75.0 93.6 
126 5.0 by 0.081 1/, R.H. Butt 20.0 57,400 71,800 81.5 102.0 
124 (3) 7.0 by 0. 104 R.H. Butt 18.75 63,000 77,600 78.7 97.0 
125 0.025 Spot-welded joint 59,650 89.5 


(1) Failed in two rows. 
(2) Failed in shear. 
(3) 24SRT Sheet (Ultimate strength = 80,000 Ibs per sq.in. by test). 
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Fic. 9 (top). 
Fic. 10 (center). 
Fic. 11 (bottom). Joints showing the effect of the number of rivets. 


in shear. Since the total deformation possible in a 
small rivet is extremely low, it fails by shearing even 
though there may be no attendant failure at the second 
row of rivets. The second row, which generally has a 
greater reduction of area, must then carry the entire 
load on the joint and fails at a relatively low load. It 


should also be noted that the spacing between consecu- 
tive rows of rivets should be kept small, since large 
spacing results in greater differential elongation in the 
main and butt plates between the rows. 

A typical example of the effect of extended spacing 
between rivets in the direction of the load is afforded by 
Fig. 12, showing typical tension failures in gussets. 


High efficiency joints. 
Example of improperly designed joints. 


The outer rivet on assembly 6-4067-5 failed in shear at a 
load considerably below the ultimate load on the joint. 
This rivet was placed considerably farther from the 
remaining rivets than were the corresponding rivets in 
the other joints shown which failed in tension at the 
first rivet. 

The second method for increasing net area at the 
outer row—i.e., by increasing the pitch of the outer 
rivets—is theoretically sound, but rivet pitch is often 
determined by adjoining structure such as wing surface 
stiffeners, so that only limited flexibility is afforded. 
The final selection of rivet diameter and pitch in the 
outer row will therefore be accomplished by method (3) 
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Fic. 12. Typical tension failures in gussets. 


and will generally be a compromise between the most 
desirable size and spacing and the dimensional limita- 
tions imposed by the structure. 

The position of the outer rivets relative to the rivets 
in the second row may have an important bearing on 
the net area efficiency. The effect of staggered holes 
on net area efficiency has been previously noted in the 
case of perforated tension specimens. When a rivet in 
the outer row subtends a large portion of the space be- 
tween adjacent rivets in the second row, the stress flow 
across the joint must obviously be along severely re- 
stricted paths, thus causing abnormally high stress 
concentrations. 

Assemblies 100 and 106 both show low net area 
efficiencies as the result of rivet stagger. In continuous 
joints with the same rivet size and pitch, these joints 
would very likely be considerably improved by placing 
the outer rivets on the same longitudinal line with the 
rivets in the inner rows. Both assemblies may be 
criticized for having too much material removed in the 
outer row to permit really high efficiency in any 
case. 

The decreased efficiency resulting from too little ma- 
terial being removed at the outer row is exemplified by 
assembly 112. This joint has a fair overall efficiency 
(75.4 per cent), but the net area efficiency is lower than 
it should be. A smaller but more efficient net area 
might actually raise the overall efficiency. 

The series of joints shown in Fig. 11 were designed to 
show that no increase in overall efficiency can be ob- 
tained by adding rivets after the minimum number 
necessary to provide against shear or bearing failure 
has been used. Rivet patterns in the first two rows 
were identical for all joints. Assemblies with 8, 9, and 
10 rivets failed by shearing all rivets, as anticipated. 


Assembly 119, with 11 rivets, failed in tension at the 
first row, as did assemblies 120 and 126 with fourteen 
rivets. The overall efficiency of assembly 120 was 
actually lower than that of 119, but this must be 
attributed to experimental variation. The net area 
efficiencies for assemblies 119 and 126 were obviously 
higher than could normally be expected. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DESIGN OF RIVETED JOINTS 


It may be concluded that 80 per cent overall efficiency 
is approximately the highest value that the designer 
should expect to attain in the design of riveted 24ST 
aluminum-alloy joints (of the type encountered in a 
typical aircraft monocoque structure). To attain such 
efficiency, the following suggestions should be observed: 


(1) Design for approximately 10 per cent holes out 
in the outer row. 

(2) Make the outer rivets as large as is consistent 
with the dimensional limitations of the structure, i.e., 
avoid extremely small rivets. 

(3) Avoid staggering rivets, particularly in the two 
outer rows. 

(4) Keep spacing between rows of rivets as low as 
possible and still provide against shearing out between 
rows. 

(5) Make gauge of butt plates as near to that of main 
plates as possible. (This will reduce differential 
elongation between rows of rivets.) 


(6) Assume 90 per cent net area efficiency at all rivet 
rows when selecting rivet size and pitch. 


EFFICIENCY OF SPOT-WELDED JOINTS 


One typical spot-welded joint joining 0.025 gauge to 
0.032 gauge Alclad 24ST alloy is shown in the photo- 
graph of Fig. 9, assembly 125. The ultimate stress 
developed by this joint was 59,650 Ibs. per sq.in., 
representing an efficiency of 89.5 per cent of the base 
metal ultimate strength of 66,675 lbs. per sq.in. It 
has been found possible to consistently maintain 80 per 
cent efficiency with this type of joint. 


This joint is included because it illustrates several of 
the principles emphasized in the foregoing discussion of 
riveted joints. Since the welded spots are capable of 
little yielding, it is essential that differential elongation 
of the two sheets be avoided. With equal gauge sheets 
this can be done if only two rows of spots are used. 
However, insufficient shear strength is developed by 
two single rows of spots, so two double rows are used. 
By keeping the first and second rows of.spots close to 
each other, the differential elongation of the two plates 
is kept sufficiently small to avoid shear failure of the 
spots in the first row. 


(Continued on page 310) 
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On the Torsional Damping Capacity of 
Solid Magnesium-Alloy Rods as 
Affected by Cold-Working 


A. U. KUTSAY* anv A. J. YORGIADIS} 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation and Sonntag Scientific Equipment Corporation 


SUMMARY 


The necessity of associating the damping capacity of mag- 
nesium in torsion, with both the shearing stress amplitude and 
the cold-work history of the material, is discussed. 

Consideration is given to the relative merits of the “freely 
decaying vibrations’’ method, and the ‘‘sustained resonant 
vibrations’ method for the dynamic testing of magnesium. 

Test results on the torsional damping capacities and dynamic 
moduli of rigidity are given for two extruded magnesium alloys, 
O and J, tested under sustained resonant vibrations. The vibra- 
tions were induced to solid cylindric magnesium specimens by 
a mechanical oscillator driven by a synchronous motor. 

The effect of various degrees of cold-work on the dynamic 
properties was investigated and found to be of utmost signifi- 
cance in that cold-working decreased the damping capacity 
considerably, thus showing the danger in neglecting the effect 
of cold-work on the induced stress in a member vibrating at 
resonance, 


SyMBOLS USED 


= in. (see Fig. 2) 


D = diameter of specimen, in. 

G = dynamic modulus of rigidity, lbs.in.~? 

rf = moment of inertia of oscillator assembly, lb.in.sec.? 

E i = polar moment of inertia of specimen cross section, in.* 

K torsional spring constant, in.lbs.rad.~! 

L = free length of specimen, in. 

m = mass of one eccentric (see Fig. 2), lb.in.~!sec.? 

r = eccentricity of m, in. (see Fig. 2) 

t = time, sec. 

r = maximum value of alternating oscillator torque, 
in.Jbs. 

T, = internal torque in test specimen, in.Ibs. 


AW = damping capacity, lb.in. per in.’ (see Eq. (3)) 

fr) logarithmic decrement, = 0.5 y approximately 
0 = amplitude of torsional vibration, rad. 

v = specific damping capacity (see Eq. (4)) 

T. = maximum shearing stress in specimen, lbs.in.~? 


T, = static shearing stress corresponding to T (see Eq. (6)) 
w = circular frequency, rad. per sec. 
INTRODUCTION 


er KNOWLEDGE of the properties of materials under 
vibratory stresses is one of paramount importance 
to the designer of structures or machines that are 
subjected to dynamic stresses. One material may 
be more suitable than another for a certain purpose, 
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but, if its properties under the working conditions are 
not fully known, then, from the point of view of the 
designer, it is either rejected or, if considered, full 
advantage of the material is not taken. In designing 
members subjected to vibratory loads of known 
amplitudes and fixed frequencies, it is possible to 
design a member of such rigidity that its natural 
frequencies do not correspond with the operating 
frequencies. In such a case the fatigue strength or 
fatigue limit of the material is the governing factor in 
the design. Nevertheless, in most actual cases, and 
particularly in airplane structures, the vibratory loads 
cannot be completely known in advance, with regard 
to either amplitude or frequency. In fact, the fre- 
quency of such loads may vary under wide ranges de- 
pending upon the operating conditions. The occurrence 
of resonance vibrations can hardly be entirely pre- 
vented. (See ‘Spectrum of Vibration Frequencies.’''*) 


Induced Load 


A point often missed is that at or near resonance 
the induced load in a member is the product of the 
applied load and the resonance amplification factor. 
The resonance amplification factor is a property of the 
material itself. Hence, the induced stress in the 
material is not a function of the applied vibratory 
load alone but a function of both the applied vibratory 
load and the dynamic properties of the material. The 
resonance amplification factor is proportional to the 
reciprocal of the damping capacity of the material, 
which in turn is a measure of the energy absorbed by 
internal friction during one stress cycle. Other factors 
remaining the same, a material of higher damping ca- 
pacity is generally superior to one of lower damping 
capacity for use in a member subjected to vibratory 
stresses.!7 Often, if resonant vibrations are to be 
encountered, it may be advisable to use a material of 
lower fatigue strength but higher damping capacity 
than another. As Féppl" puts it, “. . . damping is, so 
to speak, a guarantee against the occurrence of 
unusually high stresses due to vibration.”’ 


Measuring Damping Capacity 


A number of methods have been devised to measure 
damping capacity, and these methods can be classified 
in different groups. It is beyond the scope of this 
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Fic. 1. Freely decaying vibrations. 


Stress Amplitude 


paper to give a detailed account of all these meth- 
ods.* 4 5 8 10, 19, 20 Nevertheless, it is considered that 
a brief comparison of two of the most important 
methods for measuring damping is appropriate. One 
method uses the principle of freely decaying vibra- 
tions; the other uses that of forced or sustained near- 
resonant vibrations. The former is an old technique? ? 
but still popular.” 1° It consists of allowing the 
material to vibrate freely under specified conditions 
and measuring amplitudes of two successive vibra- 
tions. Since damping is present, the second amplitude 
6,+1 is smaller than the first 6, (see Fig. 1), and the 
logarithmic decrement 6, a measure of the damping 
capacity, is 6 = log, (0n/An+1). 

The damping capacity is a function of the stress 
amplitude in that it increases as stress increases. 
Thus, for any given material a particular value of 
damping capacity should be associated with a definite 
value of stress. The value of 5, obtained by the free'y 
decaying vibrations method, is not associated with 
either of the stresses that correspond to the two ampli- 
tudes. Hence, this value of 6 is not associated with 
its true value of stress. All that can be said about 
this stress is that it lies somewhere between the two 
observed stresses corresponding to the amplitudes 
6, and 6,+:. The discrepancy thus introduced is small 
for materials, and ranges of stress, of low damping 
capacity. Nevertheless, this discrepancy increases 
rapidly with increasing damping capacity. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the magnesium alloy O, vibrating 
torsionally (see Fig. 6), an approximate estimate 
indicates that in the vicinity of 5,000 Ibs. per sq.in., 
two successive stress amplitudes differ by about 1,000 
Ibs. per sq.in., during which interval 6 changes by 100 
per cent. 

The method of measuring damping by forced or 
sustained resonant vibrations dispenses with these 
difficulties. It consists of subjecting the material to 
forced resonant oscillations by using it as the spring 
or elastic member with a single degree of freedom. 
The oscillations are thus maintained at a constant 
amplitude by an oscillator. Hence, values of damping 
capacity obtained are associated with one particular 
value of stress amplitude. Furthermore, the measur- 


ing of damping by sustained vibrations is a more direct 
method than the rate of vibration decay method, since 
in practice it is the properties of materials under sus- 
tained vibrations that are of greater importance.”® 
The method of measuring damping by means of a 
mechanical oscillator, developed by B. J. Lazan**?4 
offers additional advantages when it comes to measur- 
ing the effect of the number of repeated stress cycles 
on the damping capacity. Normally, two machines 
have to be used for tests of this nature, as was done by 
Féppl in experiments on steel.'!° The specimen was 
subjected to repeated loads on a fatigue machine and 
was removed periodically to have its damping capacity 
measured on a decaying vibrations damping machine. 
The handling of the specimen back and forth from 
one machine to the other for every reading and the 
resulting difference in gripping were possible causes 
of error not present in Lazan’s machine, which func- 
tions both as a fatigue and a damping machine at the 
same time. Hence, the method of forced or sustained 
vibrations in general and the mechanical oscillator 
of Lazan in particular were adopted for these 


tests. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The damping capacity of metals is a complex and 
sensitive physical property. There are a multitude 
of variables that might conceivably influence the damp 
ing capacity without a corresponding effect on other 
physical properties. In view of the above, results on 
damping capacity are not expected to be so accurate 
and so consistent as the tensile strength. Previous 
work by the authors on the dynamic testing of mag- 
nesium revealed that cold-working had a great influence 
on the damping capacity of this material.***° 

On his dynamic tests with Elektron AZM and A9b 
specimens, W. Buchmann first observed a sudden 
temperature rise in his specimens, which stopped in 
2 min. A gradual decrease in specimen temperature 
followed, with an advancing number of constant 
amplitude stress cycles. This phenomenon he re- 
ported as an index to a decrease in the damping ca- 
pacity of this material due to cold-work.'® 

Consequently, to define the damping capacity of a 
magnesium alloy, it is necessary but not sufficient to 
specify the stress amplitude at which the measurement 
is taken; the past cold-working history of the specimen 
must also be stated. 

In the tests reported in this paper, cold-working was 
accomplished by repeated stress cycles and was ex- 
pressed in terms of stress amplitude and number of 
repetitions. 

Preliminary tests had further shown that at any 
cold-working stress an equilibrium in damping was 
reached after certain number of cycles, beyond which 
further cyclic stress produced no significant change in 
damping. These tests are in agreement with theo- 
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retic attempts made to explain this peculiar behavior 
of materials.15.?! 

These tests were undertaken to determine com- 
pletely the torsional damping capacity of magnesium 
alloys with reference to a particular stress and a par- 
ticular stage of cold-working. The amount of cold- 
work required, at a given cold-working stress, to reach 
a stage of equilibrium with reference to damping was 
also studied. 

The specimens used were of two magnesium alloys, 
alloy O and alloy J,'! and were used in as-received 
condition without machining. All specimens were 
solid cylindric extruded rods, */, in. in diameter. A 
frequency of 18.75 cycles per sec. was adhered to 
throughout to avoid introduction of another variable. 


APPARATUS AND TEST PROCEDURE 


The basic experimental setup was a single-degree- 
of-freedom system under forced torsional resonant 
oscillations.'"* The components of such a system are 
(see Figs. 2 and 3): 

(1) A torsional spring, the angular deflection of 
which is a function of the applied iorque. In these 
tests the magnesium specimens acted as the torsional 
spring whose characteristics depended upon the di- 
mensions and properties of the magnesium rods, the 
relation between the applied torque and angular de- 
flection being T, = JG6/L. 

(2) <A flywheel, attached to the torsional spring, 
with moment of inertia J about the axis of torsional 
oscillations. The motor-oscillator assembly provided 
the flywheel effect. Its moment of inertia was made 
adjustable by changing the positions of poises of mass 
P (see Fig. 3) held to the oscillator body by threaded 
rods. The poises could be placed at any desired 
distance from the axis, making it possible to obtain 
any desired value of J over a certain range. The 
moment of inertia of the oscillator assembly was 
determined accurately by the bifilar pendulum method. 

(3) The applied torque, characterized by its ampli- 
tude T and its frequency w. This torque was applied 
to the system by means of the mechanical oscillator 
driven by a synchronous motor, with its eccentrics 
m arranged so as to produce a harmonic torque (see 
Fig. 2). An eccentric was placed at each of the two 
extremities of two parallel shafts rotating in opposite 
directions. The equal eccentric masses m were at- 
tached 180° apart on each shaft, so that at any instant 
in the cycle the resultant force due to these masses 
was zero. The resultant torque 7, however, about an 
axis perpendicular to the plane of the two shafts was 
sinusoidal, with a peak value of T = 2mrw*b, when the 
masses were in the plane of the two shafts (see Fig. 2). 

The oscillator was driven by an 1,800-r.p.m. syn- 
chronous motor built integral with the oscillator. The 
speed ratio of the motor shaft to oscillator shafts 
could be altered by changing the gears connecting 


Synchronous 
Motor 


Fic. 2. Arrangement of rotating eccentrics m to produce sinu- 
soidal torque JT = 2mrbw?. 


these shafts. A speed of 18.75 cycles per sec. was 
used throughout these tests. 

All the readings were taken when the system was at 
resonance, this being the setting at which the periodic 
torsional oscillations had a phase lag of 90° relative to 
the applied harmonic torque. This phase lag was 
determined by flashing the stroboscope at nearly the 
double frequency of vibrations. Two images of a 
mark on the oscillator were visible, moving in opposite 
phase. When these two images coincided, the dis- 
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placement was zero, and the angular position of the 
eccentrics m, read on the phase indicator, represented 
the phase lag between the forced harmonic torque and 
the torsional oscillations. This phase difference was 
adjusted to 90° by moving the poises P toward or away 
from the axis of oscillations, depending upon whether 
the phase difference was greater or less than 90°, 
respectively. This was an extremely sensitive ad- 
justment, far better than would be possible by means 
of a fixed inertia and a variable speed drive. 

The amplitude of torsional oscillations @ in radians 
was measured with a micrometer microscope by reading 
the amplitude of motion of a mark on the oscillator, 
illuminated by oblique light. 


Test Procedure 


The test procedure consisted of applying different 
values of torque 7 to the specimen by changing the 
eccentricity mr. At each setting of eccentricity the 
position of the poises was adjusted to produce resonant 
vibrations as indicated by a 90° angle on the phase 
indicator. The amplitude of vibration was then 
measured under these conditions. The damping 
capacities and dynamic moduli were calculated from 
these observed values of eccentricity, amplitude of 
vibration, and position of poises in accordance with 
Eqs. (1) to (6). 

The above procedure was first applied to a virgin 
specimen. Ideally, one specimen should have been 
used for every reading, since the stress cycles through 
which the specimen had gone during preceding read- 
ings had cold-worked the material to a certain extent. 
Nevertheless, one specimen was used for four or five 
readings, and this effect was kept to a minimum by 
taking the readings as fast as possible (one reading 
took about 30 sec. corresponding from 500 to 600 
stress cycles). It was observed that at stresses lower 
than the ccld-working stress the changes in dynamic 
properties were more pronounced than at stresses 
above the cold-working stress. Readings were there- 
fore taken in increasing order of stress. In spite of 
these precautions the effect of cold-work was so rapid 
at the higher stresses that it was noticeable in the 
interval required to take one reading. 

Enough readings were taken in this manner to cover 
the usable stress range of the material. 


Preparations of Specimens 


For each cold-working stress a different specimen 
was prepared in the following manner: 

A magnesium rod was subjected to repeated stress 
cycles the amplitude of which was closely controlled. 
To insure stability of operation this cold-working was 
done away from resonance. The progress of cold- 
work was checked at certain interyals by observing 
the variation in the damping capacity. The stresses 
at which these intermediate damping capacity readings 


were taken were kept below the cold-working stress, 
for, otherwise, the cold-work during the reading would 
contaminate the constant-stress cold-working. Cold- 
working was stopped when no further change in 
damping could be observed. The specimen thus 
prepared was subjected to the same procedure de- 
scribed for the virgin specimen. For each of the two 
alloys, three cold-working stresses were considered. 
A lower cold-working stress of approximately 2,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. was tried, but no measurable changes in 
the properties was noticed and these data were not 
reported. 


AVAILABLE DATA AND ASSUMPTIONS 


The following test data were available: 

Dimensions of the specimen: length LZ, in.; diam- 
eter D, in., kept at 0.75 in. throughout these tests; 
polar moment of inertia, J, in.* 

Moment of inertia of oscillator assembly: J, lb.- 
in.sec.*, adjusted so as to keep the system at reso- 
nance. 

Applied sinusoidal torque, 7’, in.Ibs., of frequency 
18.75 cycles per sec. 

Amplitude of torsional oscillations, 6, rad. 

The following assumptions were made: 

(1) That the elastic spring has linear characteris- 
tics—i.e., T, = KO, where K, the torsional spring 
characteristic, is a constant over all ranges of 6. In 
the actual system K = JG/L and G decreases as the 
stress increases, so that the actual system is one in 
which the spring constant decreases as the deflection 
increases. 

(2) That the formulas for the resonant frequency 
of the undamped system hold for the system with 
damping—i.e., 


w? = GI/IL (1) 


(3) That the vibration is a simple harmonic motion, 
so that the amplitudes of motion, velocity, and accelera- 
tion are 0, respectively. 

(4) That the distribution of the shearing stress in 
the solid cylindric specimen is linear. 


FORMULAS 


Eq. (i) solved for the dynamic modulus of rigidity 
results in 


G = Lw*I/J tbs. per sq.in. (1a) 


The maximum shearing stress from the fundamental 
stress-strain relation is 


Tmax, = DG6/2L per sq.in. (2) 


The work done by the applied torque TJ on the 
angular displacement 6 is equal to the energy dissipated 
in the specimen due to damping. On the basis of the 
third assumption, this work is equal to 77@ for the 
resonant vibrations. The energy dissipated during 
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TORSIONAL 


one complete cycle per cubic inch of material is, there- 
fore, 


AW = 476/D°*L in.lb. per in.* (3) 


The ratio between the energy dissipated due to 
damping and the elastic energy stored in the extreme 
position of the cycle is the relative damping 


= maz. (4) 


The logarithmic decrement 6, which is another 
expression for damping, can be obtained from the 
approximate relation 


6 = 0.5y (5) 


A torque of magnitude 7, applied statically, would 
cause a stress in the specimen, 


t, = DT/2J lbs. per sq.in. (6) 


Eqs. (la) to (6), inclusive, were used to calculate 
the quantities G, Tnar, AW, y, 6, and 7,, from the 
experimental data. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The results of the tests are shown in Figs. 4 to 12, 
inclusive. Figs. 4 and 5 represent the damping 
capacity AW of alloys O and J, respectively, as a 
function of the maximum shear stress 7,,,,. Attention 
is called to the fact that since solid cylindric specimens 
were used, the exterior fibers were the only ones sub- 
jected to Tar, the stress falling off to zero at the 
neutral axis. The damping capacity measured was 
therefore an integration of the damping capacities at 
the range of stress zero tO Tmar. The upper curves, 
marked ‘“‘No Cycles,” are the curves representing the 
damping of the unworked specimens. These follow 
very nearly straight lines on the semilog coordinates. 
In Fig. 4, the next curve, marked ‘450,000 cycles,”’ 
is broken at the range of stress 4,000 to 4,500 Ibs. per 
sq.in. This is to indicate that before this damping 
curve was obtained, the specimen had been subjected 
to 450,000 cycles of cold-work at a Tar, of 4,000 to 
4,500 Ibs. per sq.in. Similarly, the other curves of 
Figs. 4 and 5 represent the damping capacities of 
alloys O and J, respectively, cold-worked at stresses 
indicated by the broken portion of the curves. 

The number of stress cycles was repeated until a 
state of equilibrium was attained, beyond which point 
further stress cycles had no effect on damping. In 
both alloys the higher the cold-working stress, the 
fewer number of cycles were required to reach this 
equilibrium. Each curve in these figures, therefore, 
represents very nearly the lowest value of damping 
capacity obtainable due to cold-work at the specified 
cold-working stress. 

These curves reveal quantitatively the importance 
of cold-work in connection with the damping capacity 
of this material. For example, at the stress of 5,000 
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Ibs. per sq.in., the damping of alloy O was reduced to 
one-tenth of its original value by cold-work at 6,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. 

It is further observed that at stresses lower than the 
cold-working stress the decrease in damping capacity 
is more pronounced than at stresses higher than the 
cold-working stress, the cold-working stress, so to 
speak, being a range of discontinuity in the curves. 

Figs. 6 and 7 represent the same test data as Figs. 4 
and 5 but in a different form. The damping is ex- 
pressed as y, the relative damping (see Eq. (4)), and 
5, the logarithmic decrement (see Eq. (5)). These 
curves are offered for the benefit of those more familiar 
with these two definitions of damping. 
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Fic. 6. The effect of cold-work on the specific damping ca- 
pacity y and the logarithmic decrement 6 of magnesium alloy O 
in torsion. (The dotted portion of the curve indicates the cold- 
working stress range.) 
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Fic. 7. The effect of cold-work on the specific damping ca- 
pacity y and the logarithmic decrement 6 of magnesium alioy J in 
torsion. (The dotted portion of the curve indicates the cold- 
working stress range.) 


While giving complete data on damping itself, 
Figs. 4 to 7 are not convenient to use for the designer. 
Given an applied dynamic torque of a certain ampli- 
tude, the immediate interest of the designer is to find 
the corresponding resonance stress induced in a member. 
Figs. 8 and 9 have been plotted with that in mind. 
T;, an index of the amplitude of the applied torque, is 
the maximum stress that would exist in a cylindric 
specimen if the torque TJ were applied statically. If 
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Fic. 8. The effect of cold-work on the variation of resonance 
stress Tmaz. With the applied torque index 7, = (D/2/)T for 
magnesium alloy O. (The dotted portion of the curve indicates 
the cold-working stress range.) 
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the cold-working stress range.) 
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the values of T of these tests were used directly, then 
these curves would only apply to solid rods */, in. in 
diameter. But through the relation of Eq. 6, induced 
resonance stresses in members of other size may be 
readily determined. These curves further show the 
danger in not taking into account the effect of cold- 
work history on the damping capacity. For example, 
if the effect of cold-work were ignored for alloy O, a 
member subjected to an applied torque corresponding 
to a r, of 100 lbs. per sq.in. would only have to with- 
stand a Tmar, of 3,700 Ibs. per sq.in. (see Fig. 8). In an 
extreme case of cold-working, however, this value of 
Tmar, May actually increase up to and beyond 7,000 
Ibs. per sq. in. because of the decrease in damping. 
Fig. 10 shows the change in damping of alloys O and 
J, at & Tmaz, of 6,000 Ibs. per sq.in., due to cold-working 
at 7,500 to 8,000 Ibs. per sq.in. The rate of change of 
the properties of the material due to cold-work is rapid 
at the earlier number of cycles; it decreases as the num- 
ber of cycles increases until an equilibrium is reached. 
Further, alloy O is affected more rapidly than alloy J, 
and alloy O requires fewer cycles of cold-work to reach 
equilibrium, other factors remaining same. 
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Fic. 10. Effect of repeated torsional stress cycles on the 
damping capacity AW of magnesium alloys. AW measured at 
Tmar. = 6,500 Ibs. per sq.in. Cold-working stress = 7,500 to 
8,000 Ibs. per sq.in. (interpolated). 


The variation of the dynamic modulus of rigidity 
for alloys O and J, with cold-work, is shown in Figs. 11 
and 12. The effect of cold-work in this case is to 
increase the modulus, this increase being greatest for 
the specimen cold-worked at the highest stress. This 
phenomenon could be taken advantage of in case of a 
design of a superior rigidity. The material could 
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Fic. 11. Effect of cold-work on the dynamic modulus of 
rigidity G of magnesium alloy O. (The dotted portion of the 
curve indicates the cold-working stress range.) 
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Fic. 12. The effect of cold-work on the dynamic modulus of 
rigidity G, of magnesium alloy J. (The dotted portion of the 
curve indicates the cold-working stress range.) 


be made more rigid by cold-work before being put to 
use. Mechanical cold-work has been used in a different 
manner to strengthen magnesium propellers by Sachs." 


CONCLUSiONS 


The following conclusions were reached for the 
dynamic properties of magnesium alloys O and J in 
torsion: 

(1) Damping capacity increases and dynamic 
modulus of rigidity decreases with increasing stress. 

(2) Damping capacity decreases and dynamic 
modulus of rigidity increases with cold-working. 

(3) The higher the cold-working stress, the lower 
is the damping capacity and the higher is the modulus 
of rigidity for any given stress. 

(4) At stresses lower than the cold-working stress, 
the decrease in the damping capacity and the increase 
in the modulus of rigidity are more pronounced than at 
stresses higher than the cold-working stress. 

(5) At any given cold-working stress, a certain 
number of stress cycles are required to attain a stage 
where additional stress cycles are ineffective. 

(6) The rate of change of the properties of the 
material due to cold-work is rapid at the earlier number 
of cycles; it decreases as the number of cycles increases 
until an equilibrium is reached. 
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(7) At higher cold-working stresses this equilibrium 


is reached in fewer cycles than at lower cold-working 
stresses. 

(8) Alloy O is more susceptible to the effects of cold- 
working than alloy J. 


The authors wish to express their acknowledgment of 
indebtedness to B. J. Lazan of The Pennsylvania State 
College for making his research equipment available for 
these tests. Further thanks are also due to The Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., for supplying 
the material for the specimens. 
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In general, it has been found desirable to avoid 


staggering the spots in the double rows. The annealing 
effect of the heat used in the spot-welding operation 
causes a weakening of the sheet similar to that caused 
by the holes in a riveted joint. As in the case of riveted 
joints, therefore, it is desirable to provide a direct path 
through the uninjured sheet material for the transfer of 
load across the double row of spots. Staggering the 
spots would appear to produce a tortuous path with 
resulting high stress concentrations. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The conventional assumptions used in the design of 
riveted structural steel joints are not fully applicable to 
riveted joints in aluminum alloys. Allowances must 
be made for the reduced efficiency of perforated alumi- 
num-alloy sheet which results from stress concentrations 
at the edges of holes in the sheet. If maximum joint 
efficiencies are to be obtained, the size, spacing, and 
position or pattern of the rivets must be carefully 
chosen. 
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Contraction Cone for a Wind Tunnel 


BOLESLAW SZCZENIOWSKI* 


French Unwersity, Montreal 


TstEn' has given a method for designing 
contraction cones for wind tunnels. This is 
quite accurate theoretically but requires complicated 
numerical calculations. A different solution® is given 
below. While equally exact, it is simpler and easier 
in its application. f 

The stream function y fulfils the equation: 
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while the particular stream lines are obtained assuming 
¥ = const. The velocities are 


u = —(1/r)@p/er) 
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(n!)? 
where uo designates the arbitrary constant velocity, u 
is the dimensionless coefficient unequal to unity; a = 
arbitrary linear parameter and 


f(x) = tanh (x/a) (4) 
Therefore 
y= 4 + 4 x 
(—1)"nr2" 
422") n a (5) 
—1)"n 2(n-- 4) 
Assuming 


* Associate Professor. 

t This solution was applied in practice in the year 1928 
in one of the largest then existing aerodynamic tunnels at the 
Warsaw Institute of Technology. 
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are Bessel’s functions. On the axis x or for r = 0, 
y = 0, v = O, and the velocity is the monotonic in- 
creasing function 
(u + 1)uo 
(u),=0 = 


(15) 


anh — 
2 a 
Where x = 0, it is preferable to use Eq. (5), giving 
= —[(u + 1)/4](r/a)? 


Where the values x approach 0, only the first two 
terms of Eq. (5) need be considered, and 


(")’ (")’ sinh_(x/a) 
4 a 32 cosh® (x/a) 


E cosh? + (16a) 
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The series of Eqs. (9) and (12) become rapidly conver- 
gent; therefore it is sufficient to take the first two terms 
only, that is: 


(16) 
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Applying Eqs. (16), (16a), (17), and (18) one can draw 
a number of lines Y = const. and then choose as the 
delineation of the walls of the contraction cone the 
value y, which gives a sufficiently slender contraction. 
Such a method does not cause any particular diffi- 
culties in calculation, as Eq. (16a) is solvable with re- 
gard to r? and Eqs. (17) and (18) are solvable with 
regard to e’’’”. The values of Jy and J, are given in 
many mathematical tables.* 

The proposed form of the potent‘al gives V = u = 
uo forx = —o and V = u = pu for x = o, where it 
can beO Su 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to draw your attention to an omission that was inad- 
vertently made in the paper entitled ‘‘Aerodynamic Performance 
of the Towed Glider’”’ recently published in the JoURNAL under 
the signatures of Walter C. Walling and myself. 

This omission arose as a result of collaboration between two 
authors situated on the West and East coasts, respectively. 

It was to have been in the form of an appen dix referring to the 
splendid paper of Mr. W. Stepniewski of the DeHaviland Air- 
craft Company of Canada, calling attention to his paper on ‘‘Air 
Transport by Gliders” published in The Aeroplane, April 25, 
1941. 

Mr. Stepniewski is, as far as I know, the originator of the con- 
ception of sinking speed of the glider, virtual climb, and the like. 
While it is perfectly possible to bring out the aerodynamic char- 


acteristics of the glider in the tow in many ways, Mr. Stepniew- 
ski’s ideas on the subject were exceedingly helpful, and, while 
one of the coauthors thought that more conventional presentation 
would be better, it was finally agreed that Mr. Stepniewski’s 
methods are, in many respects, more convenient and more clari- 
fying. His original paper in The Aeroplane, therefore, deserves 
careful study by anyone interested in the glider art. 

It only remains for me to express admiration for Mr. Stepniew- 
ski’s work and regret that full acknowledgment of his work did not 
appear in the paper ‘‘Aerodynamic Performance of the Towed 
Glider.” 

ALEXANDER KLEMIN 
Professor of Aeronautical Engineering 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 
University Heights, New York, N.Y. 
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A Multiple Recording Manometer 


PAUL J. CAMPBELL* 
United Aircraft Corporation 


ABSTRACT 


An instrument for recording the pressures encountered in wind- 
tunnel testing is described. The pressures to be measured are 
balanced against an accurately controlled variable pressure by 
means of thin leather diaphragms. The pressure at which each 
diaphragm becomes balanced is electrically recorded on a chart. 
Eighty pressures may be recorded in less than a minute. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ww" THE ADVENT of full-scale wind-tunnel testing 
of aircraft-engine installations, it has become 
necessary to develop new methods of observing and 
recording data. A large part of the data obtained from 
such tests is concerned with the flow of air through the 
various internal passages and cooling devices and over 
the external surfaces of the nacelle. A knowledge of 
these flows requires the measurement and recording of 
pressure at many locations. The number of such 
pressures to be recorded for each reading may exceed 
100 on an average test. Because of the high cost of 
testing, the difficulty of maintaining constant operat- 
ing conditions, and the urgent need for information, 
these pressures, like all other data, must be recorded in 
a minimum time. 

Although many excellent préssure recording instru- 
ments have been developed, they are generally unsuit- 
able for aircraft-engine research because they have been 
designed to record the time variation of one or two pres- 
sures rather than the momentary values of a large 
number of temporarily fixed pressures. One method 
that has been used to advantage in wind-tunnel work 
has been to photograph manometers. This method, 
however, has the disadvantage that the record is not 
available for some time after it has been taken, and the 
manometers are troublesome to connect. As none 
of the available instruments or methods of recording 
pressure was completely satisfactory, the Research 
Division of United Aircraft Corporation, with the co- 
operation of the Raymond Engiueering Laboratory, 
undertook the development of a recording manometer 
designed specifically for wind-tunnel testing. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE INSTRUMENT 


In addition to the rapid and reliable recording of 
many pressures, the instrument must conform to a 
number of other requirements peculiar to wind-tunnel 


Presented at the Radio and Instruments Session, Eleventh 
Annual Meeting, I.A.S., New York, January 25-29, 1943. 
* Experimental Engineer, Research Division. 
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work. Connections between the nacelle and the con- 
trol room must be compact and easy to install. The 
size of passage necessary to carry leads and controls to 
the engine will determine the minimum thickness of 
fairing between the nacelle and the tunnel wall, and 
compact leads are therefore necessary to reduce fairing 
interference. To reduce to a minimum the time of in- 
stalling the test nacelle, it is desirable to complete as 
much of the installation as possible while the nacelle is 
in the shop and simply plug in to standardized panels 
after it has been placed in the tunnel. If pressure- 
sensitive pickups are to be placed within the nacelle, 
they must be insensitive to the vibration and tempera- 
ture variations encountered near an engine. The rec- 
ord must be available to the operator immediately after 
it has been made without the necessity of any develop- 
ment or fixing, and it must be permanent. The re- 
corded pressures must be easy to identify. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MANOMETER 


By combining several simple elements, an instrument 
has been developed which promises to meet these re- 
quirements. The elements, shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 1, are: a number of limp diaphragms, to each of 
which is applied one of the pressures to be recorded; 
a compressor and regulator for applying a varying 
pressure to the back of the diaphragms; and a record- 
ing system to indicate on a chart the pressure neces- 
sary to balance each diaphragm against the pressure 
that it is measuring. 

In operation, the pressure regulator automatically 
varies the balancing pressure that is applied simultane- 
ously to the back of all diaphragms. A recording arm 
moves as this pressure is varied in such a way that its 
displacement is always precisely in proportion to the 
balancing pressure. The arm carries one stylus for each 
pressure to be recorded. The mark made by the stylus 
is controlled by an electrical circuit through the corre- 
sponding diaphragm. As the balancing pressure is 
gradually increased, it exceeds, one by one, the pres- 
sures on the opposite side of the diaphragms; as it 
does so, the electrical circuit through each is broken. 
Since the stylus is arranged to record only while its 
electrical circuit is closed, it marks on the chart a line 
whose length is proportional to the pressure measured 
by the diaphragm. 


Connections 


Connections between the diaphragm cell and the re- 
corder consist of one tube to transmit the balancing 
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Fie. 1. 


pressure and a multiwire cable to carry electrical current 
from the diaphragms. The diaphragms are mounted 
in the nacelle and connected by small rubber tubes to 
the Pvarious points where pressure is to be meas- 


ured. 


The Diaphragm Cells 


The diaphragms are mounted in cells each containing 
ten diaphragms, although more could be used if desired. 
Fig. 2 shows a cross section through a single diaphragm, 
and Fig. 3 is a photograph of a complete cell. The 
diaphragms are small discs of colon leather. This 
material is extremely thin and limp, yet is adequately 
tough, airtight, and durable. The leather discs are 
clamped between lucite plates. Shallow concave sur- 
faces machined in each plate at the locations of the 
diaphragms permit them to deflect a short distance in 
either direction. The spaces formed by these concave 
surfaces are connected on one side of the diaphragms 
to the pressures to be measured; on the other side, 
they communicate with a common passage leading to 
the balancing pressure. An extremely small pressure 
difference is sufficient to deflect a diaphragm from one 
wall to the other. As the diaphragm deflects, it opens 
or closes a circuit through a thin silver disc cemented 
to the center of the diaphragm. Two silver contact 
points imbedded in the lucite wall on the balancing- 
pressure side complete the circuit to the recording arm. 
The circuit is thus closed when balancing pressure is 
less than measured pressure. 


DASH 
to 
7 
p= 
COMPRESSORS 


MERCURY 


PRESSURE REGULATOR 


Schematic view of the complete instrument. 


The Pressure Regulator 


The function of the pressure regulator is to maintain 
the required proportionality between the position of the 
recording arm and the balancing pressure (Fig. 4). In 
most pressure recording or indicating instruments, the 
stylus or pointer is moved by the force due to the pres- 
sure applied. In this instrument, however, the process 
is reversed; the position of the stylus at all times deter- 
mines the pressure. This method completely elimi- 
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Fic. 2. Section through a pressure-sensitive cell. 


Fic. 3. Diaphragm cell. 
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Fic. 4. Exposed view of instrument showing pressure regulator 
and recording arm drive. 


nates any error due to friction of the numerous styluses. 
As the recording arm is driven by a motor across the 
chart, the balancing pressure is caused to vary accord- 


ingly. 
PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 


The principle of operation is shown in Fig. 1. The 
recording arm is moved across the chart by an accu- 
rately machined lead screw, F, driven by a small elec- 
tric motor. Another lead screw, G, geared to the first, 
slowly lowers an iron bar, H, into a column of mercury 
and causes the mercury level to rise in proportion to 
the movement of the recording arm. The change in 
mercury level causes a proportional variation in the 
vertical force on a second iron bar, J, suspended at a 
fixed height, partly submerged in the mercury. The 
same result could be accomplished by stretching a 
spring if the instrument were designed for flight testing. 

The varying force is applied to a floating piston, 
which, in turn, controls the balancing pressure that is 
applied to the diaphragms. The way in which a force 
applied to the piston accurately determines the pres- 
sure may be seen by referring to the pneumatic circuit 
in Fig. 1. 

Two conical pistons, D and E, are mounted on slen- 
der rods in cylinders A and B, which are connected, re- 
spectively, to the balancing side of the diaphragms and 
to tunnel static pressure. The cylinders are machined 
side by side ina common block, and both open into a 
large space, E, at the top of the block. To reduce 


friction, the pistons are provided with enough clear- 
ance to prevent their touching the cylinder walls. 
The cylinders and the space above them are connected 
to two small motor-driven rotary vane compressors, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The compressors pump air from the space above the 
pistons into the cylinders below them, thus lifting the 
pistons to the tops of their cylinders, where they come 
to rest because of the sudden increase in leakage at this 
point. The pressure difference across each piston is 
now equal to its effective weight divided by its area. 
Any change in the weight immediately causes a propor- 
tional change in pressure difference. Except for the 
slight flow due to leakage and variations in density, no 
air enters or leaves the system. Although cylinder B is 
open to tunnel static pressure, there is almost no flow 
through the opening. 


PISTON OPERATION 


The two pistons serve different purposes. Piston E 
is restrained by a constant weight and serves only to 
maintain a constant negative pressure (relative to tun- 
nel static pressure) in the space above piston D. The 
reason for maintaining a constant negative pressure in 
this space is to permit balancing pressure to extend to 
negative values. Piston D, however, is restrained by 
the weight which is partly immersed in mercury. 
When the mercury level is varied, the effective weight 
on the piston changes, and the pressure differential 
across the piston varies accordingly. Since the pres- 
sure in C is constant, relative to tunnel static pressure, 
the change in pressure differential across piston D 
amounts to a change in balancing pressure relative to 
tunnel static pressure. 

The pistons were found to undergo a self-excited 
vertical vibration that could be started by any slight 
jarring of the instrument. This difficulty was elimi- 
nated from piston E by changing the force-displacement 
characteristics of the system. A small wedge-shaped 
notch was cut into the wall of cylinder B at the top so 
that leakage would increase gradually as the piston 
approached its equilibrium position. This remedy 
was not permissible for piston D, however, because its 
equilibrium position must remain definitely fixed. 
Here it was necessary to resort to damping. An oil- 
filled dash pot was mounted on the piston rod in such a 
way that mechanical contact between moving parts was 
impossible. This dash pot introduces no friction un- 
less there is motion, and yet it completely eliminates 
the vibration. 


METHOD OF RECORDING 


The record is made on ‘‘Teledeltos” paper, an elec- 
trically conductive paper that turns black at any point 
where an electric current is carried to its surface. 
Standard 110-volt alternating current is used for the re- 
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cording. A 4,000-ohm resistance in the circuit through 
each stylus and diaphragm prevents excessive current 
from burning the paper or arcing at the diaphragm con- 
tact points. The current is brought to the styluses 
on the recording arm through a multiwire flexible 
cable. A ground wire connecting the back of the paper 
to all diaphragms completes the circuit. The styluses 
are simply small cantilever springs with rounded con- 
tact points bearing lightly against the paper. 

Since the datum for all measurements is tunnel static 
pressure, it is necessary to record this pressure on the 
chart as a zero from which to measure the other pres- 
sures. To register this point, a single diaphragm unit 
is connected across the cylinders, A and B, of the 
pressure regulator. The current from this diaphragm 
is carried to styluses at each side of the chart. When 
balancing pressure becomes equal to tunnel static 
pressure, the lines drawn by these styluses are termi- 
nated; a horizontal zero line may later be drawn with 
pencil between the two recorded points. Recording 
the instrument zero automatically on each record is a 
distinct advantage in that it eliminates error due to 
variations in zero or to improper location of the chart. 

The recording paper is mounted in a roll at the top 
of the instrument. From here it passes over the re- 
cording platen and under a knife at the bottom. After 
each recording the paper is pulled out of the bottom 
and torn off against the knife. The size of each record 
is 10'/: in. wide by 17 in. high. 

The maximum number of pressures which can be 
recorded on this size sheet is determined by the desired 
ease of reading the record. Eighty lines at a spacing 
of '/; in. appear to be about the maximum. However, 
there is adequate power to drive many more styluses, 
so this number can be increased either by closer spacing 
or by increasing the width of the sheet. 

The paper is not ruled. In interpreting the record, a 
horizontal line is drawn through the zero point, and the 
heights of the individual lines are measured from this 
zero line. To facilitate this measurement, it is planned 
to construct a transparent plastic plate ruled with hori- 
zontal lines corresponding to the scale of pressure. 


OPERATION 


To make a record, the operator closes one switch 
that controls the lead screw drive motor. After the 
recording arm has traveled the length of the chart, the 
current to the styluses is automatically turned off and 
the motor is reversed. The arm then returns to its 
original position, where it is stopped by a limit switch. 
The chart may then be pulled out and another record 
made. 


Scale and Range 


The scale and range of the instrument may be made 
almost any desired values within the limits of the com- 
pressors and diaphragms. 


In the instrument’s present 
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form, the range is —26 to +36 in. of water, and the 
scale is | to 4in. of water. The range may be changed 
by changing the quantity of mercury in the U-tube. 
Changes in the scale may be made either by changing 
gears on the lead screws or by changing the diameter 
of either of the bars immersed in the mercury. 

As the instrument is still undergoing development, 
it is not possible to give any final figures on its ac- 
curacy or speed of recording. Accuracy is somewhat 
dependent on speed, and the optimum compromise has 
not yet been determined. The overall accuracy also 
depends on the sensitivity of the diaphragms and the 
accuracy of the pressure regulator. 


Diaphragms 


The diaphragms are remarkably sensitive; a unit | 
in. in diameter will respond to a pressure of less than 
0.01 in. of water. The diaphragms employed at pres- 
ent are */; in. in diameter, and their sensitivity is some- 
what poorer. A small size is advantageous, however, 
and further efforts are being made to combine good sen- 
sitivity with small size. The silver contact points have 
shown no signs of deterioration. Two of the diaphragms 
were tested to more than 200,000 cycles, making and 
breaking a 110-volt circuit, with no evidence of loss in 
sensitivity. 

Friction in the piston rods of the pressure regulator 
can cause errors. However, because of the fact that 
the pistons do not touch the cylinder walls, this error is 
small and can be practically eliminated by a slight vi- 
bration. 


Speed of Recording 


If the instrument is operated too fast, an error can 
presumably be caused by a flow of air due to rapid 
changes in density. As the air in the balancing cham- 
ber at the diaphragm cell is compressed, some air must 
flow from the regulator into the cell. The only place 
where this air can enter the system is through the tunnel 
If these flows are too rapid, the re- 
However, at 


static connection. 
sulting pressure drops may cause errors. 
the present recording speed, there is no evidence of any 
error due to this cause. 

The instrument is now designed to make a complete 
record in 1 min. For engine testing, this speed is fast 
enough because the engine must be held at constant 
conditions for longer than a minute to permit tempera- 
tures to be recorded. A faster speed would be desir- 
able, however, for other wind-tunnel testing where 
temperatures are not measured. The maximum per- 
missible speed of the instrument has not yet been in- 
vestigated. 


Errors 


In the limited testing that has been done, the great- 
est observed error was 0.4 per cent of full scale. This 
error was evidently due mainly to friction in the pres- 
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sure regulator and perhaps to poor sensitivity of the 
diaphragms. With these faults corrected, it is thought 
possible to reduce the error to less than 0.1 per cent of 
full scale. 

Although there is a slight leakage of air through the 
diaphragms, it does not affect accuracy because the 
leakage becomes zero when balancing pressure equals 
measured pressure. It may be a source of difficulty, 
however, when another manometer is connected to the 
same point of pressure measurement. This difficulty 
was noticed when attempting to check the instrument 
against a water manometer. Both were connected in 
parallel to a total-head tube made of hypodermic tubing. 
Under these conditions, the leakage of the diaphragm 
was large enough compared to the flow out of the total- 
head tube to cause an error in the height of the water 
manometer. This error disappeared, however, when 
the balancing pressure approached the measured pres- 
sure, and the true pressure was recorded correctly. 


Fluctuating Pressures 


If the measured pressure is fluctuating, the instru- 
ment will give a fair idea of the magnitude and fre- 
quency of the fluctuation and permit a reasonable esti- 
mate to be made of the mean. The recorded line, in- 
stead of terminating at a definite point, will end in a 
series of dashes that become shorter until they dis- 


Letters to 


Dear Sir: 


Referring to the article, ‘‘A Tabular Method of Pro- 
peller Blade Stress Analysis,’ by Joseph Stuart, III 
(JOURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, April, 
1943), it is to be noted that by use of a simple algebraic 
means no estimation of trial root moment is necessary. 
Mr. Stuart’s method of stress analysis calculated in 
this manner becomes a direct method rather than a 
method of successive approximations, thus eliminating 
the difficulties that arise in the analysis of unusual 
type blades and in cases where accurate evaluation of 
tip bending moments becomes necessary. 

Let the moment at the blade root be called M,, 
and carry through the processes of finding the moments 
along the blade, as outlined in Mr. Stuart’s article, in 
terms of M;. This results in each moment being ex- 
pressed as 


M, = a,M, — bn 


appear. The lowest break in the line represents the 
minimum of the fluctuation and the highest dot, the 
maximum. 


CONCLUSION 


Although this instrument has been developed to re- 
cord relatively low air pressures, it could be modified 
to record some of the higher pressures encountered in 
engine testing. For intermediate pressures, such as 
those found in the induction system, it would probably 
be necessary only to provide smaller pistons in the 
pressure regulator and use diaphragm material that was 
resistant to oil and gasoline. For higher pressures, 
such as those of the lubricating oil and torque measur- 
ing devices, it might be necessary to replace the pneu- 
matic system with a hydraulic one. 

For flight testing, a number of modifications in the 
design would be necessary, but the same basic principles 
could be retained. The mercury displacement system 
could be replaced by a spring. Errors due to the inertia 
of the regulator pistons could be eliminated by replacing 
them with diaphragm-controlled valves. If all parts 
were carefully designed to eliminate the effects of inertia 
and gravity, the instrument could be used for recording 
pressures during maneuvers and at various flight atti- 
tudes that cannot be measured by conventional ma- 
nometers. 


the Editor 


where a, and b, are constants determined in the tabular 
computation process for the bending moment M, at 
station m. Enforcing the cordition that the tip mo- 
ment should equal zero allows evaluation of M,, 


M, = Dtip/Atip 


and thus evaluation of every bending moment. 

Mr. Stuart has suggested that to facilitate computa- 
tion the tabular algebraic method discussed above may 
be separated into two tables, one involving the solution 
of the constants a, and the other the constant b,. By 
this means the method lends itself extremely well to 
routine computation. Two persons may work simul- 
taneously on the two different tables, enabling direct 
results to be obtained in approximately 1'/, hours’ 
time. 

The numerical computation must be carried through 
to at least six significant figures if one wishes to be 
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TABLE | 
Computation of a,, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) {6) (7) 
Station a, 108 xa, X — Zi), X 10° C.F. (22 — 2)aXC.F. 
(6) 0 
9 1.000 0.1267 0.1267 
(12) 0.1267 74,000 0.009376 
15 1.009376 0.1267 0.12789 
(18) ; 0.25459 65,700 0.016727 
21 1.026103 0.4320 0.44328 
(24) 0.69787 58,300 0.040686 
27 1.066678 0.9930 1.05932 
(30) 1.75719 50,800 0.089265 
33 1.156054 1.855 2.14448 
(36) 3.90167 42,700 0.166601 
39 1.32266 3.268 4.32245 
(42) 8.22412 34,300 0.28209 
45 1.60475 5.214 8.36717 
(48) 16.59129 26,000 0.431374 
51 2.03612 8.271 16. 8407 
(54) 33 .4320 18,000 0.601776 
‘ 57 2.6379 14.43 38.065 
i (60) 71.497 10,600 0.757868 
63 3.3958 27.58 93.6561 
a (66) 165.1531 3,400 0.56152 
69 3.95732 


a, at root = 1.000); (5), = 0. 
(Ais = (2)1s X (3)15, (5) as) 


Computation Procedure: {NotTe: (3);5 means item in column (3) station 15.| Given: Columns (3) and (6), (2)p = 1.000 (that is, 


Find: (4)9 = (2)s X (3)s, (S)as) = + (7)a2) = (6)a2, (2)is = (2)9 + 


(5)a2) + (Tas) = (6)as, = (2)is + (7) as, ete 


“TABLE 2 
Computation of b, and M 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
Station —b, xX 106 x b, 22 (2 C.F 65 a,M, M 

(6) 0.03140 

9 0 0. 1267 0 28,030.4 28,030.4 
(12) 0.03140 —0.169 —0.13760 74,000 —10,182.4 —7,680 

15 —17,862.4 0.1267 —0.002263 28,293.2 10,430.8 
(18) 0.02914 +0.182 +0.21114 65,700 +13,871.9 —7,630 

21 —11,620.5 0.4320 —0.00502 28,762.1 17,141.6 
(24) 0.02412 —0.013 +0.01112 58,300 +648.3 —7,330 

27 —18,302.2 0.9930 —0.018174 29,902.5 11,600.3 
(30) 0.005946 0 +0.00595 50,800 +302.3 —6,860 

33 —24,859.9 1.855 —0.046115 32,404.7 7,544.8 
(36) —0.040169 +0.006 —0.03417 42,700 —1,459.0 —6,140 

39 —32,459.0 3.268 -+—0.106076 37,074.7 4,615.7 

(42) —0.146245 +0.004 —0.14225 34,300  —4,879.0 —5,200 

45 —42,538.0 5.214 —0.221793 44,981.8 2,443.8 
(48) —0.368038 —0.003 —0.37104 26,000 —9,647.0 —4,085 

51 —56,270.0 8.271 —0.465409 57,073 .3 803.3 
(54) —0.833447 —0.012 —0.84545 18,000 —15,218.0 —2,790 

57 —74,278.0 14.43 —1.07188 73,941.4 —336.6 
(60) —1.90528 +0.001 —1.90428 10,600 —20,185.4 —1,375 

63 —95,838.4 27.58 —2.64322 95,185.6 —652.8 
(66) —4.54850 +0.213 -—4.3355 3,400 —14,740.7 —346 

69 —110,925.1 110,925. 1 0 
Computation Procedure: Given: (5), = 0.08140 (blade tilt); (2)9 = 0; columns (3), (6), (8), (10). Find: (4)9 = (z)y X (3)s. 


(5)a2) = (5) + (4)s, (Z)a2 = + (6)a2), = (7)a2) X (8)a2, (2)is = + (9)a2) + (10), = (2)is X ete, 
M, = beo/ae9, column (11) now found from M, X column (2), Table 1, (12), = (11), + (2), (" = 


Compute first ten columns first. 
any station). 


LETTERS TO 


accurate in any degree in the evaluation of the tip 
moments. 

An analysis of the same blade for the same conditions 
as used by Mr. Stuart in his Table 1 is given in Tables 
1 and 2 on page 318.) 

SypNnEY D. BLack 
Project Engineer, Aerodynamics Branch, 
Propeller Laboratory, Engineering Div.. 
A.A.F. Matériel Command 
Wright Field, Dayton, O. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest the article ‘‘A Tabular 
Method of Propeller Blade Stress Analysis’ by Mr. 
Joseph Stuart, III, which appeared in the April issue 
of the JOURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, and 
I wish to suggest some improvements in the proposed 
method of analysis. 

All trial-and-error methods can be avoided by per- 
forming the following calculations: 

(1) Assume no thrust in the propeller, all c. g. of 
sections located on the axis (Z = 0) and the axis 
perfectly radial at the root of the propeller blade 
(@ = 0). Assume an arbitrary bending moment at 
the root, say My, = 100 in.Ibs., and perform the tabular 
calculations outlined by Mr Stuart. The tip bending 
moment obtained from this calculation will be, say, 
Mm, and the bending moments obtained at all other 
sections will be the ones resulting from My; at the tip 
and the centrifugal force. The moments along the 
rotating blade due to a unit bending moment at the 
tip will then be obtained by dividing all the above 
bending moments by M7. Call the bending moments 
thus obtained along the blade MW’. 

(2) Make the same assumptions as above except 
that now the blade axis at the root leans forward an 
arbitrary amount, say, 6 = 0.01 rad. and My = 100 
in.lbs| After performing the tabular calculations 
there will result a tip bending moment of My. Due 
to the linear form of the stress equations, however, 
this may easily be removed by subtracting the bending 
moments M7.M’ from those last obtained. Call the 
bending moments thus obtained along the blade M’’. 
These bending moments will then simply be the ones 
resulting from a rotating blade leaning forward 0.01 
rad. at the root. 

(3) Now perform the complete calculation with the 
thrust and the eccentricities of the centers of gravity 
of the sections included, but with @ = 0. Assume an 
arbitrary bending moment at the root. The bending 
moment at the tip is now 73, but this may be removed 
by subtracting M73!’ from the ones just found. Let 
us call the bending moments thus obtained M. These 
will be the correct bending moments for the blade in 
question with 6 = 0 at root. If 6 ¥ O, the correct 
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bending moments will merely be M + @M’’. If it 
is not desired to investigate the effect of varying @, 
calculation No. 2 may be omitted since a fixed value of 
6 can be considered together with the thrust in calcula- 
tion No. 3. In this case, therefore, only two tabular 
calculations will be necessary to obtain the correct 
bending moments along the propeller blade. 

I have some doubt as to the validity of Mr. Stuart's 
assumption that the distance Z that the center of 
gravity of a section is forward of the blade axis may be 
considered to be unchanged by the centrifugal force. 
The centrifugal force will have a powerful tendency 
to straighten the blade out, so to speak, which may 
result in a considerable reduction in the eccentricities 
of the blade sections and a consequent reduction in the 
bending moments resulting therefrom. The exact 
effect of blade section eccentricity can, however, easily 
be found by the following procedure. 

Put Z = 0 in calculations No. 3 described above. 
Load this fictitious propeller blade statically in such a 
way that its originally straight axis bent into the 
shape described by the centers of gravity of the real 
blade. The bending moment thus obtained is given 
by My = EI(d?Z/dr*) and the shear force by Sp = 
—dM,/dr. With this fictitious loading perform tabular 
calculation No. 4. Use the above calculated value 
of Sp, and assume a root bending moment. Correct 
for the tip bending moment as previously described 
and obtain a bending moment distribution M,y. The 
bending moment due to eccentricity alone will then be 
My = My — Me, which should be added to the pre- 
viously obtained bending moment / (with eccentricity 
neglected). The total bending moment is then M 
+ Mg. 

N. O. MYKLESTAD 
Research Associate in Aeronautics, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning the article, “‘A Tabular Method of Pro- 
peller Blade Stress Analysis’ by Joseph Stuart, III, 
appearing in the April issue of the JouRNAL, I should 
like to offer the following suggestions: 

It should be noted first that if the quantities 2, 
%.... are eliminated from the equations of the type 
(3), (5), and (7), the resulting system is a set of linear 
equations of the “‘triangular’’ type in the m variables 
My (assuming stations). The author 
adopts the standard method of solution for such a sys- 
tem—namely, that of determining the last NV — 1 
variables as functions of the first—but fails to take full 
advantage of the linearity for interpolation at every 
station. Only two guesses of the root moment are nec- 
essary to determine correct moments at every station 
by linear interpolation or extrapolation, whereas the 
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author suggests interpolation only at the tip and uses 
this interpolation only to find a third accurate guess. 

It may also be pointed out that the ‘“‘one-fourth”’ 
rule offered is not practical for all blades. Indeed, for 
one type of propeller blade for which I carried out the 
computations, the slope of the graph shown in Fig. 4 
was 40 rather than 4. The computation for any blade 
is reduced somewhat if this slope is found directly first, 
one guess then being sufficient to determine the graph 
similar to Fig. 4 for each station. 

Dr. R. C. RAND 
Chief Analyst 
Engineering and Research Corporation 
Riverdale, Md. 


Dear Sir: 

In the March issue of the Journal, F. Theilheimer pub- 
lished a paper, “The Influence of Sweep on the Span- 
wise Lift Distribution of Wings.’’ This paper interests 
me particularly since I have studied the same topic and 
arrived at the same—or essentially the same—expres- 
sions as Mr. Theilheimer. My reason for not pub- 
lishing my results was and still is that my formulations 
invariably lead to nonexisting integrals. This seems to 
have also been the experience of Hermann Blenk, who 
reports in ‘“‘Der Eindecker als tragende Wirbelflache,”’ 
Zettsch. f. Angew. Math. u. Mech., Vol. 5, p. 36: ‘“Yaw- 
ing wings and wings curved in the direction of flight 
could not be calculated with this first approximation 
(referring to the lifting /ine concept). For such wings 
the chordwise distribution must be taken into considera- 
tion.’’ (My translation.) 

If one takes Mr. Theilheimer’s expression for Aw, — 
Aw on the bottom of page 102 and applies it for the 
actually existing continuous vortex sheet the following 
is obtained: 


w,-w= —-dy dy -..... 
4n LJo ly—y"| 


The integrals all stay within bounds provided I’ (y) 
is bounded which is commonly accepted as a valid as- 
sumption. One of the integrals—namely, the one 
with the absolute value of y — y’ in the denominator— 
makes a notable exception: This integral has a sin- 
gularity in the interval of integration. This singularity 
makes the integral infinite and (contrary to the case of 
a straight wing) makes even the principal value of the 
integral nonexistent. 

Mr. Theilheimer seems to circumvent this difficulty 
by taking a finite sum of N distinct vortices instead of 
the continuous vortex sheet. In the mathematical 


sense he approximates the Riemann integral—which we 
just recognized as nonexisting—by a finite sum. It 
seems to me that if one were to write the limit of the 
sum as of the top of page 103 for N — © one would have 
the formal definition of the ahove integral. 
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This question now arises: For which value of N does 
Mr. Theilheimer’s sum approach the correct result? 
His numerical calculations suggest VN = 8 as the answer. 
However, no justification is given for this choice, and 
so it seems that any result whatsoever could be obtained 
by that sum depending on the choice of NV. 

In view of the great importance of this lift distribu- 
tion problem, I suggest that Mr. Theilheimer disclose 
his convergence proof, if not in public for reasons of 
wartime secrecy then certainly to the aeronautical 
industry, which is in danger of being misled by Mr. 
Theilheimer’s results in case the convergence of his 
formula cannot be established. 

As a more positive contribution to the problem of 
yawing and swept wings, I call the industry’s attention 
to the paper of H. Blenk as quoted above. Blenk’s re- 
sults are cumbersome but unquestionably converging 
except at the very wing tips. Experimental proof for 
Blenk’s results was furnished by the Doctor Disserta- 
tion of Mr. Sergio Del Proposto. This dissertation was 
published in an all too brief excerpt in the July, 1934, is- 
sue of the JOURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES. 

ALBERT GAIL 
Assistant Professor 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago, III. 


Dear Sir: 

Professor Gail objects to the use of a vortex system 
consisting of a finite number of vortices, because the 
formula for the induced velocity—if applied to a con- 
tinuous lift distribution—leads to an integral contain- 
ing a singularity. Exactly the same situation, how- 
ever, prevails in the classic case of the straight lifting 
line and, just as there, it can be shown here that the 
integral in question has a principal value: 

The expression for Aw; (in the middle of page 102) 
contains the term 


where u = sin A. This leads in the case of continuous 
loading to the integral 

- x 
— u)d0/(y — y’)] 
The vorticity distribution [ shall be assumed to be 
given as a trigonometric polynomial 
lr = 2A, sin 0 
where @ is introduced by means of the familiar substitu- 
tion 
y = (0/2) cos 0 


and likewise 


9’ = (0/2) cos ¢ 


| 
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Since cos @ can be written as a sum of powers of cos 6, 
the division by cos @ — cos ¢ in the integrand can be 
carried out, so that there remains only one term that 
requires closer examination—namely, 


(1 + * (1 — u)dé 


J= 
x/,COS — cos —cos¢g 


A principal value can be ascribed to J by writing 
dé 1 — u)dé 
5—>0 cos — cos ¢ e+e — cosy 
and choosing 6 and ¢€ such that 


(1 + u) log sin (r/2) = (1 — w) log sin (€/2) 
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Noting that 


dé 1 


og ale + 9)/2) 
Sin — 8)/2] 


cos@—cos¢g sing 


the principal value of J is found to be 


1 1 — sing 
—— | 2u log sin g + (1 + u) log ———— 
sin ¢ —cos ¢ 
For « = 0 this reduces to the same expression that is 
used in the theory of the straight lifting line. 


FEODOR THEILHEIMER 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 284) 


count for yielding thus only emphasizes the need for 
more tests and calculations of shear lag on typical ex- 


amples including the effects of such factors as skin 
camber, taper in plan form, and different typical span- 
wise variations of beam shear per inch. 
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(Continued from page 288) 
frequencies with each separate control, filtering them 
at the receiving end. The carrier system is more 
satisfactory for a large number of channels, and the 
individual frequency band system is applicable for 
operation of two to four channels. Any type of vehicle 
could be positively controlled by this system because 
the control is continuous and not intermittent or based 


upon a step-by-step arrangement. 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that this paper illustrates the resonant- 
control principle and some of its typical applications. 
Operating models that have been constructed have 
demonstrated many applications of the principle. 
Development is continuing and any suggestions for fur- 
ther applications and uses from the field would be 
gratefully received. 
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Since its incorporation in October, 1932, as a scientific membership society to advance the art and science of aero- 
nautics, the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, in over ten years of service to aviation, has become the representative 
technical society for the aviation industry and profession. It is the only organization in the United States which brings 
together all of the sciences and branches of engineering and technology which are applied to aeronautics. 


Activities 

In this year, coincident with the great increase in acro- 
nautical production and research in the nation’s war 
effort, the Institute is expanding its membership and activi- 
ties in keeping with the greater demands made upon its 
services. Beginning with aeronautical students, the Insti- 
tute has increased the number and activities of Student 
Branches. Members of the Institute in aeronautical cen- 
ters are organized in local Sections which hold their own 
meetings. More of these Sections are being formed this 
year and additional services provided for members. The 
Annual Meeting and other national meetings provide 
forums where specialists in all the aeronautical sciences 
may present and receive reports on progress made in their 
particular fields and learn of developments in other fields 
that have a bearing on their own work. All meetings are 
held with proper safeguards to prevent any unauthorized 
publicizing of important information. Several annual 
awards and honors are conferred by the Institute to recog- 
nize and encourage outstanding achievement in the aero- 
nautical sciences. 


Publications 


Papers presented at meetings or submitted to the 
Editorial Board are published in the Institute’s two 
publications—the JourNat THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
and the AgronauticaL Enoingerinc Revirw. The 
Journat prints in each issue several ful! length scientific 
papers on new research and developments in various fields 
applied to aviation. The Review keeps members and sub- 
scribers up to date on aeronautical news and literature 
through reviews of new books and periodical articles, 
government publications and trade literature and publishes 
papers on applied engineering and aircraft production. 


Research Facilities 


Through the Aeronautical Archives of the Institute, 
members have for their use the most complete aeronautical 
library and reference research facilities maintained by any 
technical society. At Institute headquarters in New York, 
the W. A. M. Burden Reference Library of books, reports 
and periodicals, the Aeronautical Index of subject files, 
biographic files and bibliography, and the historical and 
art collections in the Archives are available for study. 
The Pacific Aeronautical Library at 6715 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, maintains a reference collection 
and reading room for members and loans books to company 
libraries inthe area. Through the Paul Kollsman Library, 
aeronautical books are lent by mail without charge to 
members anywhere in the continental United States. In 
addition to a very complete collection of standard aero- 
nautical reference works, the Kollsman Library has avail- 
able for loan new aviation books as they are reviewed in 
the AzronauTicaL ENGINEERING Review. 


Membership 


In addition to membership in professional societies 
representing their particular fields, specialists applying 
their knowledge and experience to aeronautics find mem- 
bership in the Institute of great value in the contacts made 
with others engaged in aeronautical work and in the broad 
coverage of all aeronautical problems furnished through its 
meetings and publications. All applications for member- 
ship are carefully reviewed by the Admissions Committee, 
which recommends the grade of membership for which the 
applicant is found eligible. There are advanced grades of 
membership—Associate Fellow, Fellow, Honorary Fellow 
—to which members may be elected as their experience 
warrants. Thus, a member receives due recognition— 
more valuable because it is given by bis colleagues—for his 
contributions to the progress of aeronautics. New appli- 
cants may be elected initially by the Admissions Committee 
to the grade of MEMBER if they are engineering graduates 
with at least three years of experience or have had over 
five years’ experience in research, engineering, or other 
special work applied to aviation; to the grade of Industrial 
Member if they have acquired a recognized standing in an 
administrative capacity in the aviation industry; to the 
grade of Technical Member if they are recent engineering 
school graduates or are engaged in technical aeronautical 
work. For those interested or engaged in aeronautics or 
fields related to aeronautics who wish to participate in 
the activities of the Institute, the grade of Affiliate is 
provided. Student Members are admitted by application 
through Student Branches organized at their schools. 
Acronautical companies, as well as individuals, are affili- 
ated with, and participate in, the support of the Institute 
through Corporate Membership, 


Dues 


An entrance fee of $5.00 is required of all new members 
who apply for admission to a grade of membership to be 
specified by the Admissions Committee (Corporate Mem- 
bers, Student Members, and those who apply specifically 
for the grade of Affiliate being excepted). 

Annual membership dues for the various grades of 
membership are as follows: Fellows—$15; Associate 
Fellows—$11; MEMBERS—$9.00; Industrial Members— 
$9.00; Technical Members—$5.00; Affiliates—$5.00. 

The regular subscription price for the JouRNAL OF THE 
AERONAUTICAL Screncgs and the AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER- 
ING Review is $7.00 and $3.00 per year, respectively. 
Members may subscribe to the Journat or the Revizw or 
both at one-half the regular subscription rates. 

Those who are engaged in acronautical work or who 
have an interest in any technical phase of aviation will find 
the services of the Institute to be a necessary aid in keeping 
abreast of developments in these times of such rapid prog- 
ress. An application form and further information about 
membership can be obtained from an Institute member or 
by writing to the Secretary. 


INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
1505 RCA BUILDING WEST 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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